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DOUGLASS FOR HALL OF FAME 


January 12, 1960 
Miss Gertrude P. McBrown 
112-57 - 180 Street 
St. Albans, L.I., New York 


Dear Miss McBrown: 


Mr. Brooks has asked me to furnish the statement you requested from 
headquarters for the naming of Frederick Douglass to the Hall of Fame. 
I enclose (1) a sheet of five reasons justifying the nomination of Douglass, 
and (2) a published sketch of mine on him. 

The best of luck in your good work. 

Sincerely yours, 


Benjamin Quarles 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS deserves nomination to the Hall of Fame 
because: 


1. He had a notable career as a reformer, both as an orator and a 
newspaper editor. Eloquent in both the spoken and the written 
word, he was a staunch proponent of such causes as the abolition of 
slavery and equal rights for women, 


2. He helped raise Union troops in the Civil War. Too old to bear 
arms himself, he served as a recruiting agent, traveling throughout 
the Northern states urging Negroes to sign up. His devotion to the 
work of enlisting soldiers was intensified by two audiences with 
President Lincoln. 


3. He held high public office discharging his duties efficiently and 
faithfully. During the last twenty years of his life he successively 
held the positions of Marshal of the District of Columbia, Recorder 
of Deeds and Minister to Haiti. He never politicalized his office, 
showing no hesitancy in turning down applicants of questionable 
competence. He insisted on an honest day’s work, 

1. American to the core, he was possessed with a dream of man’s 
equality. The championing of the cause of the downtrodden — 
this was the task he set for himself. Truth and humanity were his 
twin goals as he worked zealously to make his America a better 
land to live in . 


uw 


His career is without parallel as a striking example of the Ameri- 
can ideal of pulling oneself up by his bootstraps. His not incon- 
spicuous achievements loom even greater as they are measured by 
his humble origins. The personification of struggle and achieve- 
ment, he illustrates the up-the-ladder mobility of Americans of 
whatever complexion. 


Douglass, Frederick. (Original name. Frederick Augustus Washington 
Bailey.) b. at Tuckahoe, Md., cl1817; d. at Anacostia Heights, D.C., Feb. 
20, 1895. American abolitionist, orator, and journalist. He was born into 
slavery; sent to Baltimore in 1825 as a houseboy, he there learned to read 
and write. Growing accustomed to the relative liberty of a town slave, and 
becoming engaged to a free woman, he escaped (1838) and settled at New 
Bedford, Mass., where he became an odd-jobs laborer. After making a spon- 
taneous speech at the convention of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at 


(Continued on Page 132) 








Nominate Douglass for Hall of Fame — Secure 
Nomination Blanks from Gertrude P. McBrown, 
112 - 57 - 180 Street, St. Albans, L.I., New York 
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Literary Opinions on Slavery in American Literature 
from after the American Revolution to the Civil War 


By Leola King Davis, Texas Southern University 


PART II 
ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT 


The opposition to slavery began 
almost as soon as the first slaves were 
brought to America. Writers de- 
nounced slavery as “the most unre- 
mitting despotism on the one hand, 
and degrading submissiveness on the 
other.””32 


The founders of America did not 
approve of slavery in princple. 
George Washington in his will pro- 
vided for the emancipation of his 
slaves; he said to Thomas Jefferson 
that it was among his first wishes to 
see some plan by which slavery in 
America might be abolished by 
law.53 John Adams declared his ab- 
horrence of the practice of slave- 
holding, and said that “every meas- 
ure of prudence ought to be assumed 
for the eventual total extirpation of 
slavery from the United States.” 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and Patrick Henry all repro- 
bated the principle of the slave sys- 
tem. Thomas Jefferson declared in 
regard to slavery. “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is 
just.°5 Jefferson proposed a draft 
ordinance (March 1, 1784) for the 
government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. in which it was provided that 
“after the year 1800 there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary serv- 
itude in any of the said states, other- 
wise than in punishment of crime.” 
This proviso was lost, but in the or- 
diance of 1787 (July 13) for the 
sovernment of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the Ohio 
River slavery was forbidden. At the 
Convention of Philadelphia in 1787. 
where the Constitution was drafted, 
the sentiments of the framers were 
against slavery. But South Carolina 
and Georgia insisted on its recogni- 
tion as a condition of their joining 
the Union. However. the words 
“slave” and “slavery” were excluded 
from the Constitution, because, as 
Madison said, they did not choose 
to admit “the right of property in 
men” in direct terms.*’ 


The Missouri Compromise (1820). 
the annexation of Texas (1845), the 
Fugitive Slave Law (1850). the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill (1854). the Dred 
Scott Decision (1857), the attempts 
to acquire Cuba (1854) were steps 
in the growth of the slave power. 
These steps roused a determined 
spirit of opposition, founded on 
deep-seated convictions.** 


The writers presented their opin- 
ions of slavery against the Missouri 
Compromise, the annexation of Tex- 
as, the Fugitive Slave Law and the 
Dred Scott Decision. Among the 
writers who opposed the slave sys- 
tem was John Greenleaf Whittier. 


John Greenleaf Whittier (1807- 
892) born near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. The family was an 
affectionate one. close-knit by very 
strong bonds of religion. Whittier 
said, “I am a Quaker because my 
family before me—those whom I 
loved — were Quakers. And also 
I am one because the faith pleases 
me. I believe in it.” 


was 


Whittier was instructed in the Bi- 
ble at home. As a lad, he was able 
to relate the story of the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation, and he was 
able to say most of it. This knowl- 
edge of the Bible remained with him 
Of all the early influences upon him, 
Whittier’s life affected him 
most.” 


home 


For Whittier to become an aboli- 
tionist was natural. As early as 1830. 
when he became the editor of the 
Haverhill Gazette, Whittier had made 
it known that he would support, “the 
reforming spirit, which is abroad in 
our land.”*! And he had all the 
Quaker’s fighting sympathy for the 
less fortunate, and especially for the 
Negro slaves. Whittier fought with 
his pen the battle that his Quaker 
principles would not let him fight 
with the sword.” 

Whittier’s prose and poetry reveal 
his anti-slavery convictions. In 
Justice and Expediency, Whittier jus- 
tifies his active participation in the 
fight for the emancipation of slaves 


by stating that merely to sympathize 
did not alleviate the suffering of the 
slaves. The condition called for ac- 
tion. Whittier contended that sym- 
pathy alone did not reach the brok- 
en of heart; nor would sympathy 
hold back the whip from the back 
of the slave. Such sympathy was 
like that of the Priest and the Levite 
who saw the wounded man by the 
side of the road, but did nothing 
to alleviate his suffering. According 
to Whittier, it was like painting the 
sepulchre in order to make the dead 
bodies within seem less horrible.” 

Whittier urged that the unvarnish- 
ed truth be presented, and that no 
one attempt to hide the truth. For it 
was better to meet the truth here 
with repentance than at the judg- 
ment of God. According to Whittier 
the petitions of the oppressed had 
gone up to God who as a father 
pitied all His children, and their 
blood was upon America as a na- 


tion.” 


New England, stated Whittier, was 
just as responsible for the evils of 
slavery as were the slave-holders. 
And a just punishment would be giv- 
en by God to all who engaged in the 
iniquity of slavery. Whittier stated 
that New England was just as respon- 
sible for slavery because it was 
bound by the United States Constitu- 
tion to protect the slave-holder in 
his sins, God would not hold any 
man guiltless who condoned the prin- 
ciple that “man can hold property 
in man.” 


So long as we take counsel of 
the world’s policy instead of the 
justice of Heaven, so long as we 
follow a mistaken political exped- 
iency in opposition to the express 
commands of God, so long will 
the wrongs of the slaves rise 
like a cloud of witnesses against us 
at the inevitable bar.* 


Whittier condemned any system 
that enslaved fellow creatures, which 
left women without protection, which 
considered human beings as merchan- 
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dise, which recognized no natural 
relations, as a system which, in its 
scope of wickedness, had no equal. 

A sin so great as slavery should 
have had its remedies, commented 
Whittier. The following remedies 
were among those which had been 
proposed at various times: 

1. Slave fixed to the soil. 

. Gradually abolishing slavery. 

. Nonuse of known products of 
slave labor by the people of the 
free states. 

1. Colonization. 

Whittier stated that he used coloni- 
zation as a remedy only because 
some of the friends of the American 
Colonization Society had in mind an 
abolition of slavery or the improve- 
ment of the evil. But Whittier pointed 
out that slavery is a crime in the 
eves of God, and that it was a waste 
of time to talk of improving a sys- 
tem which was an abomination in the 
sight of God. Further, said Whittier. 
it was sinful to seek an expedient 
way to handle such an evil as the 
institution of slavery.*’ 

Whittier contended that according 
to the Annual Reports of the Col- 
onization Society, and its official or- 
gan, The African Repository, the 
Colonization Society extenuated slav- 
ery. The Society, he said, agreed not 
to be against the system of slavery. 
Also, the Society was not interested 
in the emancipation of the slaves. 
For, the Colonization Society held 
the slave as the possession of the 
slave-holder, To this end the Coloni- 
zation Society had worked — a con- 
tinuation of slavery. The organiza- 
tion objected to the education of 
slaves. And in the opinion of the 
members, the African in this coun- 
try belonged by birth to the lowest 
stratum of society and he could not 
rise above that station regardless of 
his talents or his virtues.” 

Continuing the treatise, Whittier 
refuted the claim of the Colonization 
Society that it was to civilize Africa 
and that it was to convert it to Chris- 
tianity. He revealed that the only 
missionaries qualified for colonizing 
Africa were free Neeroes, according 
to the Colonization Society’s organ, 
The African. Whittier showed fur- 
ther the qualifications which the free 
Negro had, according to the Coloni- 
zation Society’s record: Free Negroes 


wd 


were greater trouble than slaves; 
they were the most debased people 
in the world; the free Negro was 
the most vicious. According to Whit- 
tier, these were the “credentials” 
which the free people of color were 
to carry with thm to Liberia.” 


After Whittier showed the Coloni- 
zation Society in its true light, he 
states that the only cure for the evil 
of slavery was the immediate aboli- 
tion of the slave system. However. 
Whittier explained that the word 
“immediate” was used to show the 
difference in comparison to “grad- 
ual.” Whittier said that as much as 
he desired the overthrow of the slave 
institution. he knew that it could 
not be done promptly because there 
were many difficulties which had to 
be overcome, But Whittier believed 
that public opinion would destroy 
the slave system. and that the slave 


svstem would be destroyed without 
blood-shed 50 


According to Whittier, the system 
of slavery would be destroyed when 
mankind realized that man could not 
hold property in his brother. Whit- 
tier said that the plan of emancipa- 
tion was: 


To promulgate the true doctrine 
of human rights in high places 
and low places, and all places 
where there are human beings: to 
whisper in it in chimney corners. 
and to proclaim it from the house- 
tops, yes. from the mountain-tops: 
to pour it out like water from the 
pulpit and the press; to raise it 
up with all the food of the inner 
man, from infancy to gray hairs; 
to give ‘line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept,’ till it forms 
one of the foundations, principles 
and parts indestructible of the 
public soul.™ 
In urging the free states to cast 


their votes against slavery, Whittier 
showed that the District of Columbia 
held six thousand one hundred nine- 
teen slaves, the territory of Arkansas 
held four thousand five hundred sev- 
enty-six slaves, and the territory of 
Florida held fifteen thousand five 
hundred one slaves, making a total 
of twenty-six thousand one hundred 
ninetv-six slaves. It was the duty, de- 
clared Whittier, of the free states to 
free these human beings who God 
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had not created to be held in bond. 
age.? 

Further, commented Whittier, A- 
merica was a land of liberty and 
freedom. It was so ordained in its 
very beginning. To withhold free- 
dom and liberty from any person 
in America, was a slander upon the 
memories of the men who caused this 
land to be a home for freedom-loving 
peoples. For, the founding fathers of 
America so framed the documents 
of American rights that principles 
of liberty were uppermost. Thus, 
said Whittier, the blot which slavery 
gave to America had to be removed.® 

In holding slaves. declared Whit- 
tier, the slaveholding states were 
missing the blessings of God. Where 
slave labor was greatest. the plant- 
ers were most impoverished, as their 
once rich fields were wasted. “It is 
as if the finger of the everlasting God 
had written upon the soil of the slave 
holder the language of His dis- 
pleasure.” 

For their own worldly good, Whit- 
tier stated that the slave - holding 
states had better emancipate the 
slave. Sooner or later, the slave 
would come to the realization of his 
great brute strength, and he would 
use that streneth to vent his wrath 
and hatred upon his oppressor.® 

Whittier believed if the cords of 
slavery were loosed the cause for re- 
bellion would be removed. and that 
free labor would restore the lands.” 

From the view of God’s displeasure 
of the attempt of man to govern the 
bodies of fellow human beings, Whit- 
tier expressed another point of view 
of the slave system. According to 
Whittier, the big amount of money 
which had to be spent in order to 
keep the plantation with slaves placed 
the control of a slave-holding section 
in the hands of the people of wealth. 
The fact conflicted with the highest 
rules of political economy.™ 

Commenting further on the cost 
of slaves, Whittier stated that two 
hundred slaves at two hundred per 
slave would cost forty thousand dol- 
lars which made plantation owner- 


ship very costly. The plantation 
would be less expensive and the 
land more fruitful if free 


labor were used. According to Whit- 
tier, emancipation of the slaves 
would correct this evil, as cost of 
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slaves would be eliminated, and the 
plaater would pay the free laborer 
a ‘air but moderate price. The re- 
sponsibility of caring for slaves who 
were no longer able to work would 
be replaced by the employment of 
free, healthy laborers, thus relieving 
the master of a cumbersome bur- 
den.” 

In reviewing one of the South’s 
justifications of Whittier 
showed why the planter in the South 
would not give up his slave labor. 
For, according to Whittier the South- 
erners maintained that they kept 
slaves because the climate and pecu- 
liar agriculture did not allow hard 
labor for the white man, but that 
the constitutions of the slaves were 
strong enough to withstand the 
scorching sun and the malaria. Thus, 
said Whittier, the labor of the slaves 
was not given up by the planters of 
the South. 

Whittier, in concluding Justice and 
Expediency, said that when the blot 
of slavery had been erased from our 
armor; 


slavery, 


when the Declaration of our Inde- 
pendence and the practice of our 
people shall agree: when truth 
shall be exalted among us; when 
love shall take the place of wrong; 
when all the baneful pride and 
prejudice of caste and color shall 
fall forever; . .. then, and not ti!} 
then, shall it go well for America.°! 

To further the anti-slavery cru- 
sade Whittier wrote verse constantly. 
These poems, full of fire and reform- 
ing zeal, gained Whittier a_ wide- 
spread and admiring public. 

In the poems “The Slave-Ships” 
and “The Christian Slave” Whittier 
expressed some of his disgust and 
abhorrence of slavery, while the 
“To William Lloyd Garrison” 


who is 


poem 
admiration for one 
fighting for the abolition of the 
slaves. In_ his “The Slave- 
Ships,” Whittier paints a horrifying 
picture of a terrible contagious mal- 
ady which affected the eyes of the 
slaves. a disease beyond the resources 
of medicine. He stressed the direct 


shows 


poem. 


cruelty in the lines: 
“All ready?” cried the captain: 
“Ay, ay!” the seamen said: 
‘“Heave up the worthless lubbers, 
The dying and the dead.” 
“Up from the slave ship’s prison 


Fierce, bearded heads were thrust 
“Now let the sharks look to it 


Toss up the dead ones first!” 


In this poem is shown an utter 
disregard of human life on the part 
of many slave-traders. 
“Are all the dead dogs over?” 
Growled through the matted lip; 
“The blind ones are no better, 

Let’s lighten the good ship.” 
Further in the Whittier re- 
vealed horrifying cruelty. 

“Overboard with them, shipmates!” 

Cutlass and dirk were plied; 

Fettered and blind, one after one, 
Plunged down the vessel’s side. 


poem, 


The sabre smote above, 

Peneath, the lean shark lay, 

Waiting with wide and bloody jaw 

His quick and human prey. 

Whittier had seen slavery at first 
hand, in the trading markets of H. 
H. Slaughter, in Baltimore, in a 
slave-pen located within the sight of 
the Capitol in Washington. 

In his poem, “The Christian 
Slave,” Whittier made the attack on 
slavery as a sacrilege. 

A Christian! Going, gone! 

Who bids for God’s own image? 

—for His grace, 

Which that poor victim of the 
market-place 

Hath in her suffering won?” 
The attack on slavery is followed by 
a note of condemnation. In a query 
of disbelief : 

My God! can such things be? 

Hast Thou not said that whatsoe’er 
is done 

Unto Thy weakest and Thy humblest 
one 

Is even done to Thee? 

Whittier continued the poem with a 
ficurative reference. 

In that sad victim, then, 

Child of Thy pitying love. | see Thee 
stand ; 

Once more the jest-word of a mock- 
ing hand, 

Bound, sold, and scourged again. 
Whittier made an indictment of slav- 
ery in these lines: 

A Christian up for sale! 

Wet her blood your ships. o’er- 

task her frame, 

Make her life loathsome with your 
wrong and shame. 

Her patience shall not fail! 


125 
Because the Southern Christian and 
the slave dealer are the one and the 
same, 
But our poor slave in vain 
Turns to the Christian shrine his 
aching eyes; 
Its rites will only swell his market 
price, 
And rivet on his chain, 
In concluding his poem, Whittier 
sounded a note of apprehension. 
Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 
Rises to Heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky, 
How long, O God, how long? 
In 1828, William Llyod Garrison 
established the Bennington Journal of 
the Times. In the poem, “To Wil- 


liam Lloyd Garrison,” Whittier 

wrote: 

Champion of those who groan 
beneath 


Oppression’s iron hand: 
In view of penury, hate, and death, 
I see thee fearless stand. 


Still bearing up thy lofty brow, 

In the steadfast strength of truth, 
In manhood sealing well the vow 

And promise of thy youth. 
In concluding the poem, Whittier 
exhorted Garrison to 
Speak in a slumbering nation’s ear, 

As thou has ever spoken, 
Until the dead in sin shall hear, 

The fetter’s link be broken.” 

Another opponent of slavery was 
James Russell Lowell (1819-1891). 
Lowell was born at Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. His father was the Rev- 
erend Charles Lowell, a Congrega- 
tional minister and pastor of the 
West Church, Boston. The boy 
learned to speak Latin almost as flu- 
ently as English before entering Har- 
vard at fifteen. In his senior year he 
was elected class poet (1838), but 
owing to his neglect of college regu- 
lations, the authorities would not per- 
mit him to read his poem at com- 
mencement, When he stepped out into 
the world at nineteen, his lifelong 
activities were already started; to 
the end of his days he took an in- 
terest in reading. He found joy in 
writing poetry, and he served as 
spokesman for his fellows in both 
literature and politics.” 

After leaving Harvard, Lowell re- 
mained undecided about his future, 
and went through a morose period 
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from which he was rescued by his 
future wife, Maria White, an ardent 
sympathizer with the slave. By 1843, 
Lowell’s views toward slavery had 
changed considerably. Udner the in- 
fluence of Maria White, Lowell tem- 
porarily submerged his native con- 
servatism and was stimulated to 
forceful thinking and writing. Lowell 
said that his abolitionism began in 
840, the year of his engagement to 
Maria White.”! There were other in- 
fluences that tended to enlist him in 
the abolition Chief 
these were the leadings of heredity. 
Lowell's grandfather introduced into 
the Bill of Rights the clause by 
which slavery was abolished in Mass- 


cause, among 


achusetts, “ Lowell’s writings are 
prime evidences of his activity in 
the cause of abolition, 

Lowell, in his The Prejudice of 
Color, ridiculed the idea of racial 
superiority based upon color. Ac- 
cording to Lowell, it was absurd and 
wicked to cling to claims of racial 
superiority based upon color. An 
aristocracy based upon intellect may 
have arguments to back its distinc- 
tion.”® 

But a patent of nobility founded 
on no better distinction than an 
accidental difference in the secret- 
ing vessels of the skin would seem 
ridiculous even to a German count 
who had earned his title by the 
more valid consideration of thirty- 
six dollars. 

Lowell, continuing his argument that 
there was no basis to support any 
claim that the color of the skin made 
one superior or inferior, stated that 
when the moral vision became per- 
verted enough to cause one to be- 
lieve that he was superior to his fel- 
low, he was actually looking up at 
him from a distance beneath.” 

Further, in The Prejudice of Color, 
Lowell stated that in a supposedly 
Christian nation, the prejudices held 
and exhibited were unbelievable. 
However, the church, which was 
sacred, often swayed with the will 
of the people, causing a loss of the 
divine principles which should flow 
into the lives of the followers. Ac- 
cording to Lowell, the people went 
to church regularly to learn fore- 
bearance, meekness, and humility 
and when the services were ended all 
of these virtues were practiced in the 


reverse, As an example, stated Low- 
ell, the black men who had taken 
cruelty, oppressions, and hardships 
with humility and patience were 
hated and said to be lacking in cour- 
age, while the red men, who struck 
blow for blow in retaliation, were 
made the subjects of novels and 
stories, This fact, stated Lowell, 
proved that the doctrines of Christ 
were accepted in theory, but never 
practiced in reality. . . . “We wear 
the badges of our religion most con- 
spicuously, we contrive adroitly to 
hide them away whenever it suits 
our convenience to break any of its 
commandments.” 

Lowell contended that this preju- 
dice against the colored race was 
absurd. But the colored people of 
the so-called free states were held 
in slavery by an unchristian public 
opinion which was more deadly than 
the cannon and the bayonet. Too, 
said Lowell, the colored race was 
denied the possession of ordinary 
faculties. And no talent would de- 
velop unless there was a demand 


for its use. However, if given a 
chance, talent would blossom. for 


is attained through use 
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perfection 
and practice. 
The proportion of degraded 
whites in this country is to the 
full as great as that of the colored 
population: it is infinitely greater 
if we consider the respective op- 
portunities of the two races. 

The slave-holder, said Lowell, de- 
famed the slave to shield his own 
wrongs. In order to justify his sin- 
ful acts, the oppressor cast asper- 
sions upon the moral or intellectual 
attributes of the enslaved. The Ro- 
mans looked down upon their vic- 
tims, until Spartacus showed that 
he was a greater military leader than 
any of their greatest generals. The 
Norman barons, contended Lowell, 
looked down upon their Saxon serfs 
and treated them as cattle. Yet these 
serfs formed a part of that famous 
Anglo-Saxon race.” 

According to Lowell, color had 
heen made the predominating quali- 
ty. When a man or a woman of the 
African race was spoken of in the 
newspapers, they always prefixed the 
badge of inferiority — colored. Thus. 
stated Lowell, the newspapers signi- 
fied that there was no need for sym- 
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pathy. Lowell stated further, in his 
The Prejudice of Color, that appar- 
ently the North had made a com- 
pact with the South to picture the 
colored race as lacking in manhood 
and incapable of high civilization. 

Yet, so surely as a colored man 
commits any offense, a paragraph 
runs the rounds of our newspapers, 
religious and all, headed, ‘a black 
rufian,” as if his color were an 
aggravation of his offense, instead 
of being according to their own 
standard, a palliation of it.™ 
Lowell declared that the African 

race was destined to add to civiliza 
tion, and that the white race would 
be benefited very much by the mix- 
ing of some of the kindlier and less 
selfish traits of the African race. The 
Caucasian mind, which sought to gov- 
ern at whatever cost, could never 
come to so beautiful or Christia 
height of civilization as with a mix- 
ture of those seemingly humbler. but 
truly more noble, qualities which 
taught it to obey. Lowell contended 
that the colored man could never 
reach his capabilities while the moral 
air of America was so charged with 
prejudice. The pressure from with- 
out would prevent the colored race 
from reaching its highest possibili- 
ties. 

It is for us to endeavor to re- 
duce this atmosphere to the true 
natural weight, and so struggle as 
manfully and earnestly and as con- 
stantly also against the slave sys- 
tem of the North as against that 
of the South. 

Much of the anti-slavery feeling 
in the literature of this period was 
based upon sentimental reasons. This 
form of opposition to slavery went 
from the gentlest writings of sym- 
pathy for the slave to the cruelest 
denunciatory expressions against 
slave-holders and their supporters. 
These appeals were of two classes: 
(1) those written to oppose slavery 
without any effort to create prejudice 
against Southerns and (2) those 
which showed defiance toward slave- 
holders and their Northern sympa- 
thizers. James Russell Lowell’s op- 
position to slavery during this per- 
iod found expression chiefly through 
sentimental appeals to the first 
group.” 

In Lowell's 


poem. “Stanzas on 
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Freedom,” he declared that no man 
was free who would not try to free 
the slave: 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If you do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaved indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they need must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 

In “The Bigelow Papers” Lowell 
spoke against the Mexican War be- 
cause he believed it to be another 
ruse to get more territory and ex- 
tend the time of slavery. He satirized 
the slave-holders and their sympa- 
thizers: 

“They jest want this Californy 

So’s to lug new slave-states in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 

An’ to plunder ye like sin. 


‘Taint by turnin’ out to hack folks 
You're again’ to git your right, 
Nor by lookin’ down on black folks 
Coz you’re put upon by wite; 
Slavery ain’t o’ nary color, 

‘Taint the hide thet makes it was, 
All it keer fer in a feller 

’S jest to make hif fill its pus. 


Massachusetts, God forgive her, 

She’s akneelin’ with the rest, 

She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung forever 

In her grand old eagle-nest ; 

She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 

W’ile the wracks are round her 

hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 

To the oppressed by all the 

world!®! 

Lowell was very much disturbed 
over the manner in which America 
reacted towards the issue of slavery. 
In the poem, “On the Capture of 
Fugitive Slaves Near Washington,” 
Lowell warned of the great disaster 
that would inevitably accompany 
emancipation unless this attitude was 
changed basically: 


Out from the land of bondage ’t is 
decreed our slaves shall go, 


And signs to us are offered, as erst to 
Pharoah; . 

If we are blind, their exodus, like 
Israel’s of yore, 

Through a Red Sea is doomed to be, 
whose surges are of gore."* 
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The English Asiento and the Slave Trade 


By Ralph J. Lowery, Southern University 


The 
Spanish public law and designated 
any contract made for the purpose 
of public utility, for the adminstra- 
tion of a public service with ‘he 


asiento was a term used in 


Spanish Government, and for an in- 
dividual or country rendering serv- 
ice for Spain. This asiento or <on- 
tract had to do with tax, coloniza- 
tion, public works, recruiting a mili- 
tia, and providing for manual labor 
and materials.' 


A prelude to the asiento was pro- 
pagated in the year 1444 with the 
selling of slaves in the European mar- 
ket, but the inception of it was giv- 
en to Prince Henry the Navigator. 
During his life time Prince Henry 
contrived policies in slave trading 
which were carried on even after his 
death in 1460 whereby some eight 
hundred entered Portugal 
every year. Slavery as an institution 
had been suppressed in Europe for 


slaves 


almost two centuries preceding its 
reanimation in 1444.2 Spain 
among the first nations to join with 
Portvgal in the slave trade. Ortiz 
de Zumga, historian of Seville, in 
1470 wrote that the number of Afri- 
can slaves in Seville, grew to such 
that a special police 
jorce was set up expressly for the 


was 


proportions 


purpose of regulating and managing 
them, One police order stipulating 
separation of female and male slaves 
from personal contact impelled one 
gentleman to remark that such regu- 
“better calculated to 
form a society of monks than to ac- 


lations were 
celeraie the growth of a rising col- 
ony.” If an asientist, in the time al- 
lowed, could not fulfill his quota of 
“piezas de Indias.”' he was given 
two years grace to do so, Asientists 
were cautioned that extreme care had 
to be taken in obtaining slaves and 
to deal only with those countries at 
peace with Spain. Cartagena, a sea- 
port town in northern Colombia, was 
established as Spain’s primary port 
of entry because of its central loca- 
tion: moreover. salves could be dis- 
tributed from this port with facility. 


and so it became a cogent center for 


the Spanish asiento headquarters in 
the New World.® 

The colonial policy of Spain was 
built around a system called “Pact 
Colonial” or “Reciprocait Trade Ex- 
clusiveress.”° This system comprised 
four main parts: (1) All products 
of the colonies were to be carried 
to the mother country; (2) Only 
Spanish vessels should be used to car- 
ry products to and from the colon- 
ies; (3) All products were to be car- 
ried only by Spanish merchants; (1) 
The colonists were to purchase manu- 
factured goods only from the moth- 
er country.’ Spain was aware that 
she could not supply enough goods 
to satisfy all of her colonies in the 
New World and ,because the colon- 
ists had a considerable amount of 
silver to spend, probably knew also 
that they would seek devious ways 
to rid themselves of it. The decay 
of her industry as well as her navy 
helped to defeat Spain’s colonial pol- 
icy. An answer for survival of Span- 
ish colonists in the New World was 
illicit trade carried on by England 
and other European over 
Spain’s protests, however.® England 
was another major factor in putting 
an end to the “Pact Colonial” and 
by this action accomplished what 
Holland, Portugal and France had 
tried to do for years.’ Spain, in her 
dilemma, decided that if she could 
not supply her colonies and subjects 
with enough goods, she would have 


po wers 


a single company, subject to direct 
from Madrid, provide 
these goods for her. The asiento or 


regulation 


contract was the closest stipulation 
to a type of settlement and resuite.l 
in a diplomatic rivalry which lasted 
dowr to the Nineteenth century.'” 
England thought she was entitled 
to some of the land in the West fa- 
dies so in 1655 sent a naval force 
there and captured Jamaica. How- 
ever, it was not until the consumma- 
tion of this capture that Spain ob- 
jected, because now she saw the ad- 
vantege of Jamaica as a unique base 
for distribution, especially since 
Cartagena. the old seaport town and 


base of operation for her, 
proved to be ineflicient as a central 
location for distribution. Spain need- 
ed Jumaica and, therefore. granted 
to private contractors the right to im- 
port into her West Indies 
dominions and to carry on a limited 
amount of trade subject to control 
of the Casa de Contratacion (Hcuse 


main 


slaves 


of Trade). Jamaica, now a British 
controlled island became the princi- 
pal source of slave supply and its 
location afforded the easiest access 
to the Spanish markets of Cartagena, 
Porto Bello, Havana, and Vera 
Cruz."! 


Enmity between and Spain existed 
a long time before the asiento. Spain 
considered England an_ heretical 
Protestant Country and England, on 
the other hand, thought Spain an 
intellectually backward country, Nev- 
ertheless, since there was a desire on 
the part of Spain to obtain access 
to Jamaica for slave trade purposes 
and @ desire on the part of the Eng- 
lish to obtain access to Spanish mar- 
kets on the mainland of South Amer- 
ica, a trade compromise was worked 
oul in the form of the asiento.’? The 
Treaty of Madrid, signed July 15, 
1670, had ended the perpetual war- 
fare between England and Spain in 
the Caribbean, but also made illezal 
trade in this easier. and in 
addition, it aroused hones that leeal 
trade might be established.” 
Solicitor-General of England. how- 
ever, objected to this unwritten agree- 


area 


The 


ment of hope for trade and in 1678 
the Lords of Trade of the British 
cabinet agreed with him that trade 
in Neeroes with Spain was forbidden 
until a written agreement 
tained. The English traders who lived 
on the islands of Jamaica and Buar- 


was oOD- 


bados were disappointed in this de- 
cision and for a period of abon: 
twelve years traded _ illezally 
the Spanish slave asientists."' 


with 


Sometime around 1700 the Freii! 
and the Dutch began to undersell dry 
goods exported from Jamaica. They 
were among the first to strike at the 
English trade. to send expeditions 
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against Jamaica and to seize Eng- 
lish) vessels trading on the Spanish 
coast. This action occurred dvring 
the War of the League of Augsburg 
and forced England to station two 
reviments in Jamaica.’ England ai- 
tenipted to keep her pledge with 
Spain as stated in the Treaty of 
Madrid of 1670, but again the Freach 
during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession forced her to seek trade priv- 
ileges from Spain. England wanted 
rot only to get revenge on France 
and her partner Holland but trade 
advantages for herself as well.'° On 
the death of Charles II of Spain in 
1701, the French merchants persuad- 
ed Lovis XIV to obtain the asiento 
for France. This design explained in 
part why Louis XIV desired the 
Spanish throne for Philip of Anjou. 
Spain granted tthe asiento contract 
to France and this had been one fac- 
tor occasioning the entrance of Eng- 
land irto the War of the Spanish 
Succession in 1702. In order to get 
France out of the West Indies trade. 
England had conducted a diplomatic 
campaign among the Spaniards ir 
behalf of the Archduke Charles alon2 
with fighting the war.'’ The end re- 
sult of the war was the “Family Com- 
pact” for France and the asiento for 
England." 


The asiento granted England the 
privilege of transporting 4,800 slaves 
to the Indies and last for 
thirty years. In 1732, the English 
brought 10,000 salves to the Indies 
paying a tax of 33% pesos per slave. 
Ther established themselves in Span- 
ish Arrerican ports, ostensibly to in- 
spect and to direct this large slave 
traffic. but actually to engage in com- 
merce on a large scale. Furthermore, 
the Inglish received permission to 
rent lands on which to set up houses 
for slave living quarters, until they 
were sold, and were permitted to 
cultivate these lands either with their 
own slaves or the natives. This zave 
them an opportunity to see what mer- 
chandise the Spanish colonists need- 
ed and thus increased their contra- 
hand trade." Many English business 
houses founded for this purpose out- 
lived the Spanish rule in the Indies.” 
The “rnavio de permiso” or the “nev- 
mission ship,” as the vessel with 
merchandise was called and provided 


was to 


for ir the Treaty of Utrecht, extend- 
ed an additional trade privilege 
which enriched England more than 
the slave trafic during any given 
year.””2! 


The British South Sea Company 
handled the slave trade for Great 
Britain and Spain. In an effort to 
prevent this company from smuz- 
gling goods into the Indies. Spain 
forbade it to carry to South Ameri- 
can ports any commodities other 
than Negroes, except those carried on 
the “permission ship” once a year.” 
The South Sea Company complained 
that since the French had had the 
right te build ships at Panama it 
should be granted the same permis- 
sion: otherwise. it was being de- 
prived privileges granted to a former 
holder of the asiento, This and other 
requests went on undiminished unti] 
a diplomatic war broke out in 17138 
between Spain and Great Britain in 
which the South Sea Company sus- 
pended all shipments of Negroes and 
resulted in a loss for that compary 
as well as a slight loss for Spain. 
A new contract was drawn up in 
1724: however. in 1733 the Spanish 
and the English were again in dis- 
agreement.” the result of which led 
to another war fought in 1739-1748 
and humorously called the “War for 
Jenkins’ Ear’** which merged into 
the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion.2* France entered this war as 
the allv of Spain, in keeping with the 
“family compact,” and was in addi- 
tion Prussia’s ally against Austria. 

During the “War for Jenkins’ 
Ear.” Spain excluded English mer- 
chant vessels from its territorial 
waters and seized, in the port of 
Havana, the annual vessel of license. 
the Prince Frederick.”’ It was, Spain’s 
object to secure the asiento contract 
from England but in spite of all the 
help givven to her by France and 
other maritime powers she could not 
extricate herself from the asiento con- 
tract she had signed with England. 
The thirty years asiento agreement 
which would have expired in 1743, 
according to the terms of the Treaty 
of 1713, was now extended, the years 
interrupted by the war having been 
deducted. In 1750 England, however. 
permitted Spain to buy the asiento 
contract for 100,000 Pounds. Britain 
at this time purchased land in the 


129 


Gulf of Honduras and claimed that 
Spain had to recognize her colonies 
here and in all of America under 
the terms of the Madrid Treaty of 
1670, which in addition included the 
settlement of British log-cutters on 
the coast of Honduras.”* This land 
was owned by the Mosquito Indians 
who agreed and sold the land to 
England, but a final agreement was 
not reached until the Paris treaty 
of 1763 which ended the French and 
Indian War. England, therefore, 
from this vantage point, had ample 
time te smuggle goods. from Hondu- 
ras and Jamaica into the Spanish 
provinces of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the mainland of South 
America. 


The asiento lasted as a slave con- 
tract for about fifty years rather 
than the thirty years granted by the 
original agreement with England. 
Because of this time element, Great 
Britain sufficiently established her- 
self in the two Americas and her 
commercial current continued to ef- 
fect the growth and wealth in these 
areas. Moreover, the colonies of 
North America helped to play the 
part Jamaica had once played.” Af. 
ter the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, the asiento granting permission 
for England to deliver slaves to the 
West Indies was no longer a domestic 
policy. but had become instead a 
subject of European diplomacy. At 
the close of the Revolutionary War 
in America, Great Britain started an 
abolition movement against slavery 
and urged France to join her in abol- 
ishing all slave trade.*° Abolition of 
the legal slave trade was not finallv 
consummated until December 19, 
1817. although Great Britain had of- 
ficially stopped it as early as 1807.*! 
The asiento, as such, was largely a 
peculiar business contract between 
Spain and the other big western pow- 
ers of the Eighteenth century. The 
latter wanted to win Spain’s frien@- 
ship so that each might carry on, 
not only the slave trade but other 
commercial trade as well. Further- 
more. this rivalry between these pow- 
ers, an important raison d’etre for 
the asiento, seemed hardly sufficient 
reason for the explanation of a total 
national policv. Yet, for the people 
who were sold into slavery, the 9si- 
ento was perhaps one of the first 
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instruments through which a cessa- 
tion of the nefarious trade was sug- 
gested and finally terminated. 
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LENGTHENING SHADOWS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND 
HISTORY 
Dr. James Egert Allen 

The full impact and influence of 
the organization founded by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson about forty four 
years ago are now recognized factors 
in the onward march of the American 
people towards the goal of accept- 
ance based 
tional life. 


upon merit in our na- 

To one who has traveled in dis- 
tant Africa, the observations indi- 
cate the emergence of an_ intense 
desire for freedom and the fruits 
of liberty and justice. The crystal- 
lization of these innate longings is 
seen on the front pages of the lead- 
ing newspapers, magazines and 
journals in every section of the 
world. 

The New York Branch of the As- 
sociation has been in the vanguard 
of this movement both at home and 
abroad. Its members have traveled 
to Africa, Asia and Europe to ob- 
serve the kaleidoscopic and cataclys- 
mic changes among the people of the 
world, The organization has worked 
zealously within the confines of its 
own backyard to bring the true in- 
terpretation of tne role played by 
our ethnic group in the building of 
a nation and developing of a people. 
Since 1937, it has assumed leader- 
ship role in the promotion of cele- 
brations, the establishment of sus- 
tained discussion groups, the publi- 
cation of authentic articles and the 
utilization of the public forum as 
media of communications to the 
youth and adults of the great Metro- 
politan center. 

During these years, the Branch 
has had the guiding hand and wise 
counsel of one, to whom we dedicate 
this issue of the Bulletin. The pass- 
ing of Dr. George Edmund Haynes 
on January 8, 1960, marked the de- 
mise of one of the pioneers in the 
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movement to acquaint the world with 
the unvarnished truth about people 
of color. He stood with Woodson 
during the trying period of the 
founding of the organization. He 
supported him throughout his busy 
and productive life. As teacher, so- 
cial worker, lecturer, religious lead- 
er, writer and consultant, Dr. Haynes 
never lost sight of the importance of 
presenting the true story of the Ne- 
gro to his wide range of associates 
and friends. 

As we launch a wide spread plan 
to construct a memorial to the mem- 
ory of Woodson, our contributions 
should also be in memory of other 
stalwarts like Haynes, Bethune, Hope. 
Smith and Jackson, who, too, gave 
their last full measure of devotion 
to the cause of justice and truth. 

Just one hundred years ago, John 
Brown, a righteous and angry man, 
paid his terrible price. In his epic 
struggle to rid the nation of the 
evils of slavery, a black bondsman, 
Shields Green and a free black, 
John Leary plus two of his sons fell 
at the Harper’s Ferry altar. 

However, even with the passing of 
the last Confederate, who, according 
to an investigation by a reporter on 
the staff of a leading journal in this 
nation, had to be eight years of age 
when he enlisted in Hood’s Brigade. 
the task of ridding America of bigot- 
ry and prejudice is still unfinished. 
In spite of the eulogies of Bruce 
Catton and President Eisenhower. 
the shackles of bondage still bind 
the feet of many ethnic groups in 
our fair land. 

Let us make the year 1960 a year 
of decision. Implementation of the 
decision of the United Supreme 
Court in May, 1954 can be better 
advanced through a wider dissemina- 
tion of the role played by the Ne- 
gro in every field of endeavor. 

The challenge beckons. Enlist in 
the ranks and share with us in sup- 
porting the organization, study, trav- 
el and the lifting of our horizons. 

A small card reached my desk a 
few days ago. It was an acknowledge- 
ment from the Directors of the Hall 
of Fame notifying me that my nom- 
ination of the name of Frederick 
Douglass had been received. The 
New York Branch feels that this 
great American statesman, orator, 
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Abolitionist and journalist should 
join Booker T. Washington in the 
ereat galaxy of distinguished citi- 
zevs. Your letter of nomination can 
add weight to another unfinished 
piece of business which can length- 
en the shadows of the Association 
and widen the sphere of recognition 
of Negro Americans now long over- 


due. 








AFRICAN PROGRESS 

Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, faculty 
member at Hunter College, journal- 
ist, lecturer and specialist in African 
and Middle Eastern affairs, has just 
returned from her twelfth trip to 
Africa in five years. 

Invited to Liberia in mid-Decem- 
her. as guest of that government, for 
planning and research on her forth- 
coming book on Liberia’s role in 
the United Nations, she was asked 
to remain for the fourth-term inaug- 
uration of President William V. 5S. 
Tubman in early January. She re- 
ports not only a remarkable current 
rate of advancement in economic de- 
velopment, education, health, hous- 
ing, and transportation. but also the 
increasingly important influence of 
Liberia’s dynamic President among 
the newly-independent and emerging 
nations of Africa. 


Dr. Cartwright then went to Accra 
for discussions with Prime Minister 
Nkrumah and other officials, There 
newsworthy events are so numerous 
that each is usually eclipsed by the 
next. The of Prime Minister 
McMillan followed soon after that 
of Prince Philip, and the start of the 
Volta dam project was announced 
even as the magnificant port facilities 
at Tema neared completion. Mean- 
while, all other news is over-shad- 
owed by formal moves toward the 
change of status from dominion to 
republic, as of July Ist this year. 
when Dr. Nkrumah will become the 
first President of Ghana. 

After stopping in Lagos for con- 
ferences with Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 
and other officials of the newly-elect- 
ed Federal Government of Nigeria. 
and in Kaduna, the capital of North- 
ern Nigeria, Dr. Cartwright went on 
to the African Pepoles’ Conference 
in Tunis. Then. with only a_ brief 
stop in London to see her literary 
agent, she returned directly to New 


visit 


York, but left the next day on a 
lecture series that will take her to 
a number of colleges from South 
Carolina and Georgia to Texas, and 
back by way of up-state New York. 








Africa — Asia 


AFRICAN TEACHERS 
CONTRIBUTE ARTICLES 
TO ‘WINTER PANORAMA’ 


The teacher in Africa is walking 
a tightrope between two not-always 
compatible cultures. Western and 
purely African. Which of the cul- 
tures should prevail? 

“There is a great temptation to 
vield to the lures of the ‘superior’ 
culture. to discard everything that 
is African in a bid to Westernize the 
African child. Evident danger lies 
in aping rather than assimilating 
the new culture, and in consequence 
making the African a base imitation 
of the white man.” 

This is one of the problems dis- 
cussed by Peter S. Mahlangu, a teach- 
er in Southern Rhodesia, and secre- 
tary general of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation in that country. He is one of 
several teachers on active duty who 
have contributed articles to the Win- 
ter issue of Panorama, which deals 
mainly with “Education in Africa.” 
Other articles are by Lord Hailey. 
L. Paye, Albert Porte, S. G. Avyany. 
and K. Onwonwu Dike. 

The quarterly is published in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish by the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. 

In a prefatory note expressing 
pride in this special edition, Dr. 
William G. Carr. WCOTP secretary 
eeneral, says that these African teach- 
ers “hear an enormous burden. but 
their voices are rarely heard on the 
international scene. We are happy to 
give them this audience through 
Panorama. Their special] position in 
African life. their eagerness to im- 
prove education and the status of 
their profession, and their courage 
in surmounting all obstacles deserve 
the sympathetic attention and sup- 
port of all others engaged in the 
teaching profession.” 
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PPSTA TAKES ACTION ON 
RESOLUTIONS MADE AT 
1959 WCOTP ASSEMBLY 


Resolutions passed at the 1959 
WCOTP Assembly of Delegates have 
prompted action by the Philippine 
Public School Teachers Association 
(PPSTA) in at least two educationa! 
areas. PPSTA has advised the Philip- 
pine Textbook Board of the resolu- 
tion concerning the rewriting of his- 
tory textbooks to eliminate national 
prejudices and is reviewing an eight 
point program of “professionaliza- 
tion.” 


In a letter to the chairman of the 
Textbook Board, PPSTA Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Ricardo Castro, 
asked for information on positive 
steps already taken to update history 
textbooks and other teaching mater- 
ial. 

Board Chairman Juanito T. Mara- 
mara said that many of the history 
textbooks now being used in his 
country “are somewhat slanted by too 
much emphasis on the influence of 
Western culture and civilization in 
our history at the expense of our 
Asian heritage. The Board on its 
part is now exerting efforts to cor- 
rect these historical errors and has 
recently issued a call for textbooks 
in Philippine history.” A detailed 
report will be submitted by the Text- 
book Board later. 
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A BLACK AND WHITE 
CHILDREN’S PARTY 





In some lands, where people are 
color blind, this party would not be 


of significance but in our United 
States of America where color is a 
social criterion, not only in the deep 
South ‘but in the beautiful and pros- 
perous town of Escondido in south- 
ern California, a gathering of chil- 
dren parents and friends of 
mixed races is an unusual and note- 
worthy event, 

“The Natural Hygiene Society of 
Escondido, an organization to teach 
and practice living according to the 
laws of nature, gave a Christmas 
Party, December 19, 1959 for un- 
derprivileged children as well as 
their own children. Thirty four chil- 
from three years of age to 
twelve, were invited for fun, frolic 
and healthful refreshments at the 
City Recreation Centre. As Negro 
children in the United States are the 
most underprivileged we warmly wel- 
comed them and also several Mexi- 
can families. The Negro children had 
to be brought from towns 30 to 60 
miles away as Negro families are 
barred from living in Escondido. 

All played and served together in 
perfect harmony and out- 
doors. You little ones in cold coun- 
tries will be surprised to learn we 
can play outdoors in December some 
days without wraps. The climax of 
the party came at the end when 
Mexican Pinata was raised high for 
the children to break outdoors and 
scramble for the goodies it contain- 
ed. The Pinata game is an old Mexi- 
can custom at Christmas time, Ours 
was made of a large strong paper 
bag covered with paper decorations 
to make it look beautiful. 


and 


dren 


indoors 


tained fruit, nuts and fruit candies 
made by the mothers. 

This party was the way the Natu- 
ral Hygiene Society delivered its 
Christmas message “Peace on Earth. 
Goodwill to Men” 

ities : Valida Diehl 
Escondido, Calif. USA 
1264 Gamble Ave. 

Prepared for The Brotherhood of 
of Nations Bulletin — Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Jan. 5, 1960. 
DOUGLASS 

(Continued from Page 122) 
Nantucket, he was hired as a agent 
of the society. Schooled by William 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. 
he soon became an effective speaker: 
to answer those who doubted that he 
had spent 20 years in slavery, he 
wrote his NARRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
(1845), which was also printed in 
England and translated into French 
and German. In order to escape re- 
enslavement after rendering this 
frank account of his slave experi- 
ences, and to seek British support 
for the abolitionist cause, he went to 
Great Britain and Ireland, remaining 
for nearly two years. His success 








abroad was great: British admir- 
ers raised money to purchase his 


freedom from his former master. and 
to enable him to found (1847) an 
abolitionist weekly, the North Star. 
During the 1850’s he was in constant 
demand as a lecturer, his imposing 
physique and rolling voice lending 
themselves well to an impassioned 
eloquence. He prominent in 
the temperance crusade and the wo- 
man’s rights movement. He fled from 
the U.S, within three days after John 
Brown’s abortive raid at Harpers 
Ferry in 1859, thus forestalling any 
effort by the government of 
Virginia to seize him. In the Civil 
War. after an audience with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he aided in the recruit- 
ing of Negro troops, his own sons 
bein the first two recruits. During 
the Reconstruction period he was a 
leading exponent of suffrage and 
civil rights for the emancipated Ne- 
A staunch Republican, he was 
rewarded for his loval support by 
appointment as marshal (1877-81) 
and later recorder of deeds (1881- 
86) of the District of Columbia, and 


was 


state 


groes. 


It con-s*as U. S. Minister (1889-91) to Haiti. 
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He wrote My Bondage and My Free- 
dom (1855) and Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass (1884). 


NEGRO HISTORY 
(Continued from Back Page) 

Aisde from the fact that total na- 
tional strength is related to maximum 
national unity, there is the question 
of the effect on the general welfare 
of the degraded status of a larve 
segment of the population. The Ne- 
ero represents a large segment of our 
population. To solve the problems of 
the Negro is to promote the general 
welfare to a greater extent. 

Do we wish to solve these prob- 
lems? It so, it is time for us to nse 
the scientific rather than the super- 
stitious approach. The first step in- 
volves the correction of so-called 
American History. With factual data 
from authentic sources, the scientific 
method can be employed in adequate- 
resolving our problems. This is the 
case for a Negro History Aassocia- 
tion. An organization which engages 
in scholarly research can fill the gaps 
and correct the fallacies in so-called 
American history. In this way, an 
organization such as the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History can contribute to national 
welfare and security while promoting 
the progress of the Negro. 














Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.“ An 
integrated outline of valuable eateries 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references poroperly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and _inter- 
racia: group -tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histery.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept it: place and time thruout. 


Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 
Bu Bvo.) 643 pp. 1959..........$4.00 
EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele 


mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. ok . -$3.00 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 














P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. | 
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LOCAL APPROACH TO THE SWEATT CASE 


Qn Tuesday, February 26, 1946, a 
meek-looking man in his early thir- 
ties walked quietly into the office of 
the Registrar of the University of 
Texas, presented his transcript of 
credits, and announced that he 
wished to enroll in the University 
Law School. The credits were good: 
the transcript showed four years’ 
work at a small Texas college and 
a vear of graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan — all with a 
B-plus average or better. But the ree- 
istrar was flustered by the applica- 
litor for admittance, and he refused 
to accept it until he could 
with higher authorities on the mat- 
ter. Why? Because this applicant was 
Heman Marion Sweatt. and he was 
the first Negro ever to try to enter 
the University. 


confer 


University President Dr. T. S. 
Painter and Attorney General Grov- 
er Sellers Within 
three weeks of Sweatt’s application, 
Sellers announced that “Texas Uni- 
versity may legally refuse to admit 
a Necro student if the state provides 
equal educational opportunity at an- 
other institution within Texas.”' His 
opinion upheld what he called “Tex- 


were consulted, 


as’ wise and long-continued policy 
of segregation.”* He continued by 
suggesting that the appropriation 
made by the Fortv-ninth Legislature 
to Prairie View University for Ne- 
groes contained sufficent money to 
inaugurate a law course immediately. 
providing, of course, for legal train- 
ing substantially equivalent to that 
at the University of Texas.’ Sweaati, 
however, said that he had made his 
move for admission to the Universi- 
ty not on the basis of what might 
be established elsewhere. but what 
was already at the University of 
Texas — “where the quality would he 
what I expected.” he said.‘ 

According to Dr. Painter, “It has 
never been the policy of this institu- 
titon to admit Negroes as students. 
Sweatt is a citizen of Texas and duly 
cualified for admission into the law 
school. save and except for the fact 
he is a negro.”® 


In Dallas, D. K. Woodward, Jr., 
president of Texas University’s Board 


By Marilyn B. Davis, Austin, Texas 


of Regents, said that he spoke for 
the regents when he approved the 
action taken by President Painter in 
the problem of a Negro’s attempting 
to enter the University, “The matter 
is strictly in the hands of the at- 
torney general,” he continued.° 

And in Houston, Heman Sweatt 
maintained that he did not wish to be 
a “guinea pig” in the question of 
whether or not members of his race 
should be permitted to attend the 
University. He “just wants to go to 
school. . . . I don’t want any publi- 
city. I just went to Austin to try to 
become a student at the University 
because that’s the only place I can 
get the training I want.” “My sole 
desire is to occupy one seat in a 
class room of a law school. and even- 
tually practice law in Texas.”* He 
pointed out that there were at that 
time about twelve Negro lawyers to 
serve the Texas Negro population of 
900.000. 


On May 16, almost four months 
after his application, Heman Sweatt 
filed suit against the University of 
Texas. He maintained that he nad 
been “arbitrarily and illegally” re- 
fused admittance solely on_ the 
erounds that he was. a Negro. a fact 
apparently openly agreed upon.’ De- 
fendants named in the suit were Uni- 
versity President Dr. T. S. Painter. 
Chairman of the Board of Regents. 
Dudley Woodward of Dallas, and 
Law Dean C. T. McCormick." 

Three weeks later an answer was 
filed by Attorney 
Sellers for the University 
listed in the suit: the answer listed 
several exceptions, First. the alleza- 


General Grover 


officials 


tions in Sweatt’s petition were insuf- 
ficient. for the petition did not al- 
lege that Sweatt had made applica- 
tion for legal training at Prairie 
View University for Negroes and be- 
cause of this failure. Sweatt’s suit 
was “improperly and prematurely 
brought.” Secondly, an act of the 
Forty-ninth Legislature imposed vp- 
on the Texas A & M Board of Di- 
rectors, who direct Prairie View. a 
mandatory duty to provide legal 
training for Negroes of Texas and, 


hence, Sweatt{s case was against that 
Board of Ditectors and not against 
the Uniersify of Texas officials. 
Third, this, act of the Forty-ninth 
Legislature “constitutes a legal im- 
pediment to their admitting Sweatt to 
the Texas University Law School in 
that it provides for legal training 
substantially equivalent to that of- 
fered at the University being made 
available to Sweatt at the Prairie 
View University for Negroes and 
for a segregation of the white and 
races in such training or 
education.” Fourth, the attorney 
general’s answer also took exception 
to Sweatt’s claim that the Texas Uni- 
versity Law School was the only law 
school maintained by public funds 
where the “relator can study law and 
procedures to the same extent and 
on an equal level of scholarship end 
intensity as in the Texas University 
Law School.” Such allegation in 
Sweatt’s petition, said the University 
officiais, was “vague, uncertain, and 
indefinite and . . . insufficient to noli- 
fy respondents of relator’s complaint 
and enable said respondents to prop- 
erly prepare their defenss.” Finally, 
Sweatt’s petition did not “show the 


colored 


specific provisions of the United 
States Constitution and the Texas 
Constitution alleged to have been 


violated by their refusal to admit 
him to the University and . . . that 
their refusal did not violate either 
of said constitutions, but on the con- 
trary. was in accordance with valid 
and legal provisions of the Consti- 
tutions and of the State of 
Texas." 


laws 


Two weeks following the answer 
filed by the University officials, Judge 
Roy C. Archer declared that a public 
law school must be established for 
Negroes within six months, or 
Sweat could enter Texas University. 
Houston was chosen as the tentative 
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site, $125,000 being available for the 
foundation of the school.” 

So the slight, balding, thirty-two- 
year-old Houston letter carrier was 
forced to wait at least six months 
to see what decision might be made 
concerning him and his choice of law 
schools. The son of a college gradu- 
ate, Heman Sweatat first became in- 
terested in law when he observed ra- 
cial discriminations in his job as 
a postman, After looking into the 
existing laws concerning those dis- 
criminations, he decided on a law 
career.’ 

During this waiting period, atti- 
Austin varied. The Daily 
reported that the 
among most of the law students ques- 
tioned was “surprisingly favorable” 
and that those students 
whose opinons were asked stated that 
they could see nothing wrong with a 
Negro for a class mate.'* However. 
a few blocks away from the Univer- 
sity campus, at the State Capital, a 
different attitude emerged. Attorney 
General Sellers, campaigning in June 
for the office of governor, promised 
with reservations that as long as he 


tudes in 


Texan reaction 


most of 


was attorney general (or goveruor. 
he added), “Heman Marion Sweatt 
will never darken the door of the 
University of Texas.” Sellers lost 
his race for the governorship, but 
he seemed to reflect the “official” 
opinion on the subject of Sweatt’s 
entering Texas University. 

The court hearing was set for De- 
cember 17, 1946. Early that month 
the Austin Statesman reported ‘hat 
representatives of Negro organiza- 
tions throughout Texas were on their 
way to Austin to attend a mass meet- 
ing called by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People to be held on the eve of the 
hearing. A_ representative of the 
Houston branch of the NAACP an- 
nounced that his group planned to 
ask the United Nations to take action 
on the Sweatat case if Sweatt should 
lose at the December 17 hearing."® 

Feeling ran high in Sweatt’s be- 
half on the University campus. 
Booths were set up off campus under 
the direction of Wendell Addington. 
a student and member of American 
Veterans Committee, to receive zon- 
tributions for “the fight for equal op- 
portunities in the state of Texas.” 


A pamphlet at the booths explained 
the campaign to raise funds to help 
Sweatt pay legal expenses in his 
court fight. Under the heading 
“Who's behind this agitation any- 
way?” were listed names of fourteen 
campus organizations, including the 
AVC. Mortar Board, and various re- 
ligious clubs.’ Students collected 
about $100" in spite of the fact that, 
as Mr, Addington stated it, “Students 
were refused permission to have col- 
lection booths on the campus by Uni- 
versity authorities . . . then Austin 
police would not permit solicitation 
of funds on the sidewalk.” 

On the evening of December 16, 
the eve of the hearing in Judge Arch- 
er’s court. approximtely twelve hun- 
dred persons, a hundred and fifty 
of them University students, jammed 
into Dorie Miller Auditorium to hear 
J. Frank Dobie, of the University’s 
own Department of English. and oth- 
er speakers close out the NAACP 
drive to help Heman Sweatt enter 
Texas’ law school.*” Mr. Dobie, who 
addressed the meeting ‘to lend sup- 
port to the fight for equal educational 
opportunities in Texas.”*! said. “If 
the state will establish a university 
for Negroes equal in every respect 
to the University it has established 
for non-Negroes. then I will say no 
more about Heman Sweatt.” Dobie 
also maintained that the white race 
had held the Negro in an inferior 
positon through the years and ‘hat 
whites believed this made them su- 
perior to the Negro. However, he 
continued, “No man who walks with 
another hanging around his neck or 
riding on his back. walks free. . . 
There is nothing to fear in the ex- 
tension of democracy.” 

Dr. Frederick Eby. professor of 
history and philosophy of educa- 
tion at the University, was recognized 
in the audience and asked to speak 
to the meeting. “Shame on people 
who deny equal education for col- 
ored people.” he told the crowd.” 

Speaking as a member of the pro- 
gram, Jim Smith, Texas University’s 
student body president. spoke on be- 
half of those students backing Sweatt 
when he declared, “I speak for the 
students that believe in Christianity, 
equality. justice, democracy.”* 

The deadline set by Judge Archer 
for the state to establish a law school 
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for Negroes—December 17, 1946-— 
arrived, and on that date the court- 
room was packed, Sweatt’s attorneys 

headed by Thurgood Marshall of 
New York City, Chief Council to the 
NAACP, and including W. J. Dur- 
ham of Dallas — occupied the chairs 
at the table: Sweatt sat on the floor 
at their feet and followed the pro- 
ceedings closely.” 

As reported in the Austin States- 
man, Judge Archer had his choice 
of three alternatives: he could grant 
Sweatt’s petition for mandamus; he 
could dismiss the case on the grounds 
that Sweatt should have applied to 
the directors of Texas A & M, since 
they direct operations at the Prairie 
View University for Negroes: or he 
could extend the deadline.” 

The Judge extended the state’s 
deadline to February 1, 1947, de- 
claring that if a “first-class” law 
school for Negroes were not estal- 
lished by that time ‘the matter is 
then squarely open” for Sweatt to 
renew his application to enter Texas 
University.” 

Principal evidence that the state 
intended to fulfill its obligation to 
Negro students was a_ resolution 
adopted by the A & M board of di- 
rectors in late November, stating that 
a law course for Negroes would be 
set up in Houston as an adjunct te 
Prairie View University for Negroes. 
The resolution also held that a de- 
ficiency appropriation would be ask- 
ed to finance the course. which Ne- 
gro attorneys would teach. The ap- 
plication for the money had not been 
made hy mid-December. The A & 
M resolution provided that a Negro 
law student must obtain from the 
Texas University Law Dean a certifi- 
cate showing him to be scholastically 
qualified, then register at Prairie 
View for the course to be taught in 
Houston. Sweatt’s attorneys insisted 
that this procedure placed a greater 
burden on the Negro than on the 
white student. “All we’re asking for 
is equality under the Fourteenth 
Amendment,” declared Marshall. “We 
think there is an inequality righi 
there in requiring the Negro student 
to follow such a procedure.”” 

After describing the two-room law 
school that was being planned for 
Houston, Sweatt made it clear that 
he had no intention of entering it 
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even if his case should be lost. He 
spoke of several other Negroes who 
planned to petition the University 
for acceptance in courses in medi- 
cine and pharmacy.*° 

The state legislature acted quickly 
and introduced a bill appropriating 
two million dollars for a Negro uni- 
versity at Houston with an “interim” 
Negro law school in Austin which 
would be moved to Houston when 
the school there was completed. One 
senator shilled a warning to his co- 
horts: “If we don’t do something 
quickly, the United States Supreme 
Court will rule that your child and 
my child will have to attend school 
with Negroes.” The bill passed.*' 

On March 11, the Austin American 
carried the following announcement: 
“The School of Law of the Texas 
State University for Negroes was 
‘open for business’ Monday, March 
10, but lacked students.”°? On March 
18 the American announced that the 
“law school” classrooms were still 
empty, perhaps because Sweatt’s case 
might be hurt by his racial co!- 
leagues’ acceptance of the training 
offered there. 

Classes were scheduled to begin 
on March 10, Three courses had been 
set up to be taught at the “interim” 
school located in three basement 
rooms at 104 East Thirteenth Street. 
University law professors Leo W. 
Leary, Sterling T. Morris, and Chal- 
mers M. Hudspeth were to teach con- 
tracts, torts, and legal bibliography 
respectively — the same courses they 
taught at the University. The course 
program was to be identical to that at 
Texas University, At first, it was de- 
cided, the school would use the 
14.000 volumes of legal material in 
the State Library in the Capitol 
Building. Governor Jester was to ap- 
point a ten-man, bi-racial board of 
regents. although he announced that 
he expected to name a majority of 
white men to the board.** But, alas, 
the school had no students. 

On March 11, the Daily Texan re- 
ported that “the law school occupied 
three rooms, but only one of these 
is ready for occupancy at present. 
Carpenters are renovating the two 
back reoms, both of which are 2p- 
proximately eleven by eleven feet in 
size. The front room has new paint 
and flourescent lighting.”*5 The fiasco 


of the law school received national 
attention when, in its March 24 is- 
sue, Time reported that “last week 
the registrar from Texas University 
opened an interim ‘law school’ 
[and] stalked in to await students.” 
The story continues to describe the 
steady stream of University officials 
who also were present along with 
many courious Texans. One lone stu- 
dent dropped by to inquire, but, un- 
impressed, he declined to register. 
Heman Sweatt stayed home: dissatis- 
fied, he said, “The suit goes on.” 

Dr. J. C. Dolly. vice-president of 
the University, sad that Sweatt was 
sent a registered letter prior to the 
first registration day. officially noti- 
fying him of the school’s opening. 
Texas University officials heard 
nothing from him. 

Professor Hudspeth said that he 
believed the new school afforded a 
good cpportunity for law students. 
since the small classes and close con- 
tact with the faculty were especially 
favorable for law study. He agreed 
to one disadvantage, however: 
“There will be little opportunity for 
joint student discussion on cases.” 

On March 14, Henry Doyle. Aus- 
tin grocer and a prospective student 
of the school himself, said there were 
several reasons for the apparent lack 
of interest in enrollment. First, he 
indicated that there was a decided 
lack of educational qualifications. 
Secondly. there was little interest in 
attending on a temporary basis, for 
the school would be moved to Hous- 
ton eventually. Third, no one seemed 
overly impressed with the building 
arrangement. Fourth. it was the 
wrong time of the year, and finally, 
there appeared to be a considerable 
lack of knowledge concerning the 
procedure that should be followed. 

“Quite a few people are talking 
about attending, but they do not 
seem to know how to go about it. 

Of course quite a few of them are 

just talking, as it is unusual to find 

a Negro with a BA degree just 

walking around. .. . It will take 

time for the school to prgress as 

Negroes will have to be educated 

to it. It’s a new thing for us.”* 

Joseph C. Rhoads, president of the 
Texas Council of Negro Organiza- 
tions, announced that 

“Texas Negroes feel that Texas 
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University is the only school in 
the state recognized nationaily as 
a first-class university and that 

Texas is obligated to admit Ne- 

groes to the institution under state 

and federal constitutions ... This 

stand reflects the sentiment of a 

half million members of thirty-one 

Negro organizations in Texas. of 

which the Texas branch of NAACP 

is one.” 

Questioned at the end of an un- 
eventful registration week, acting reg- 
istrar Mathews said he had not giv- 
en any thought to penalties for late 
registrents but “rather whether any- 
one will come at all.’*! Mathews wor- 
ried with good cause, for the school 
remained without students: and the 
state was faced with the question of 
whether or not to go ahead and spend 
two million dollars for a university 
in Houston that might also have no 
“takers,” 

On March 26, 1947. the Third 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas re- 
turned the case. According to Attor- 
ney General Price Daniel. “The 
state’s purpose in sending the case 
back down to the lower court was to 
get into the record some new facts 
concerning higher education for Ne- 
groes in Texas.” The new evidence 
was. apparently. the school on Thir- 
teenth Street. Daniel stated that some 
seven people had indicated interest 
in enrolling before the boycott by the 
NAACP.“ 

Time Magazine asserted that when 
Sweatt appealed his case he and the 
NAACP “left no doubt” as to their 
actual goals in the case. “Fed up 
with belf-measures and delavs. they 
were demanding. not ‘equal facili- 
ties.” but the abolition of segregation. 
‘The requirements of the Fourteenth 
Amendment,’ they insisted. ‘can only 
[thus] be met.’ "5 “The case was 
now clearly not just another attempt 
to get ‘eaual facilities’ for Negroes. 
but a major legal assault on educa- 
tional segregation,” declared Time 
in late May. “Both sides recognized 
it as the test case for similar laws 
in seventeen states.”“ Texas Dean 
B. F. Pittenger areued that since the 
veneral attitude of Texans was what 
it was. the effect of abandoning seg- 
eregation would quite likely give pub- 
lie education in Texas a great set- 
back. “Equality under a segregated 
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system is a legal fiction and a judicial 
myth,” shot back Attorney Thurgood 
Marshall.” 

In mid-September of 1947, Texas’ 
three and a half million dollar State 
University for Negroes opened in 
Houston. Sweatt “stayed at home be- 
cause he felt that the faculty and fa- 
cilities of the new school were not in 
any way comparable to those at the 
University of Texas, and under the 
law he was entitled to equal educa- 
tional rights.” Registration at the 
new, modern Houston University saw 
seven students register for law train- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, Sweatt’s case dragged 
on through the courts. In May of 
1947, Sweatt lost again in the lower 
court, which maintained that the staic 
had complied by establishing a 
school; Sweatt argued inequality. In 
1948 he lost again under the Texas 
State Supreme Court, but he was 
granted a hearing by the United 
States Supreme Court.” 

June 5, 1950, was a red-letter day 
in the life of Heman Sweatt, for on 
that day the United States Supreme 
Court ruled unanimously that he be 
admitted to the University of Texas 
Law School. “June 5, 1950, should 
be celebrated from now on as a ban- 
ner day in the history of American 
democracy.” cried the New Republic. 
“On that day, segregation, the great- 
est social injustice in America, was 
condemned by the Supreme Court.” 

At the same time, the Court re- 
fused to give a new ruling on the 
fifty-four-year-old legal doctrine that 
“separate but equal” facilities for 
Negroes did not violate the Four- 
Amendment to the federal 
Constitution. To have that doctrine 
overturned was the alleged prime 
nurpose of the NAACP." “It was 
hoped that now at last the Supreme 
Court would repudiate the doctrine 
laid down in 1896 under which 
‘separate but equal’ facilities were 
held to satisfy constitutional pro- 
hibitions against discriminations,” 
said Nation. 

“The court did not do this di- 
rectly. But by the time the justices 

. , the separate-but- 
equal doctrine had become a mis- 
erable reed for white-supremacists 
to lean on. . . . In weighing the 
two institutions [Texas University 


teenth 


were done . 


and the University for Negroes at 
Houston] Vinson went far beyond 
physical facilities to deal with those 
intangible qualities “which make 
for greatness in a law school... . 

Reputation of the faculty, position 

and influence of the alumni, stand- 

ing in the community, tradition 
and prestige.”* 

According to the New Republic in 
mid-June. * the Negro school 
would lack ‘those equalities of repu- 
tation . experience .. . influence 
... standing . . . traditions and pres- 
tige . . . which are incapable of ob- 
jective measurement but which make 
for greatness in a law school.” ~* 

As U .S. News and World Report 
maintained, the “separate but equal” 
doctrine seemed to stand in jeopardy. 
Texas established a Negro law school 
for twenty-three students, complete 
with a faculty of five professors. a 
library of 16,400 volumes, a practice 
court, and a legal-aid association: 
and one graduate was admitted to the 
Texas Bar. Still, the Court held that 
Heman Sweatt must be admitted to 
the University of Texas Law School 
because the Negro school did not of- 
fer equal advantages. “, . . the 
Court has set a tremendous prece 
dent,” said Commonweal. “These de- 
cisions will long be considered his- 
toric. 

Upon receipt of the news of the 
court decision, University President 
Painter conceded that Sweatt would 
be admitted to theUniversity’s a!l- 
white law school “if that is the order 
of the United States Supreme Court 
as interpreted by Attorney General 
Price Daniel.” 

The University approved entrance 
of three Negroes immediately. One 
student an Austin architect 
entered the summer session that 
month.” The Daily Texan reported 
that few students were even aware 
of the young man’s presence on cam- 
pus — and those who knew of him 
had no disapproval of his being a 
classmate. 





Heman Sweatt was. of course, jn- 
bilant and somewhat triumphant in 
his success. “I shall enroll in the 
University of Texas in September 
without malice toward anybody in 
spite of the four-year delay.” he 
smiled. “I am happy over having won 
entrance. I think this a milestone in 
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the progress of democracy.” He 
stated that he had initiated the case 
on his own and that the NAACP and 
other organizations and _ individuals 
had later joined the cause voluntari- 
ly. Asked what effect his victory 
would have on other members of his 
race in their hopes for greater op- 
portunities in education, he replied 
that “What affects one affects the 
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whole group.’ 

On September 19. 1950, nearly 
four years after he had first presented 
his transcript for entrance into Texas 
University, Heman Sweatt was enroll- 
ed as a freshman law student by As 
sistant Dean of Law Kenneth Wood- 
ward. Cameras clicked and flash 
bulbs exploded in evidence of the 
presence of reporters representing 
many newspapers and national mag- 
azines. President Painter ruled that 
pictures could be taken in the hall 
but not in individual offices or class- 
rooms.’ Sweatt was patient and smil- 
ing throughout the long process of 
registretion that was made even more 
hectic than usual by the pictures and 
interviews. The Daily Texan reported 
that although “Sweatt remained pa- 
tient, many bystanders were antae- 
onized by ‘the fuss’ being made.” 

In an interview after registration, 
Sweat maintained that he had many 
plans for the future, but as for the 
next four years, “I’m going to buckle 
down and study hard.” he said “I 
didn’t come up here to play.” 

And so, after a four-year fight, 
Heman Sweatt, a Houston letter ear 
rier, was a student in the Texas Uni- 
versity Law School, pursuing training 
for his greatest ambition - 
legal service to members of his race 
in Texas. “Now, with five other Ne- 
eroes, Sweatt attends law 
every day,” announced Life Magazine 
in Octcber. 


to be of 
classes 


The story droped out of the news 
after the fall of 1950—after all the 
fight was over and done. However. 
an interesting and unheralded anti- 
climax remains. The Daily Texan re- 
ported the fact in a small, inconspic- 
uous paragraph in the summer of 
1952. But Newsweek presented the 
story to a national public in its July 
21 issue: 

“Last week, the 39-year old 

Sweatt announced that he had left 

the school because of failing 
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rades, Denying that his race had 
aused unfair marks, Sweatt said 

health had been poor. “There 
vere no incidents, he said. “I may 
ave lost my personal ambition 
[to be a lawyer], but I think the 
manrer in which the others [Ne- 
grees] are getting along with the 
white students proves it can work.’ 
Sweatt will go back to being a 
mailman.’ ©! 
When Page Keeton, Law Dean, was 
asked to comment on Sweatt’s legal 
career, he replied, ‘There’s been no 
animesity. "6S 

Hence, giving up his designs on 
a law career, Heman Sweatt returned 
to Houston, where he resumed his 
old job as postman. Now, six years 
older, he returned to his old life with- 
out ill will. While he had failed 
law himself, he had been successful 
in opening the way for others of his 
race. While he had 
sought a “first-class” legal education 
for himself and failed in attaining it, 
knowing that 


desperately 


he took consolation 
others would not have to face the 
many cbstacles he had overcome. 
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Under the flag of the District 
of Columbia, Commissioner Robert 
E. McLaughlin issues the Negro 
History Week Proclamation for 
1960 to Albert N. D. Brooks, Edi- 
tor of the Negro History Bulletin. 
A copy of the proclamation is 
printed below, 








“NEGRO HISTORY WEEK” 
February 7-14, 1960 
By The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia 
A PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS, the Negro has, for 
many generations, made substantial 
contributions to human progress in 
the fields of economic development. 
literature, law, and 
many others; and 
WHEREAS, research into the his- 


tory of the Negro race and a proper 


science, music, 


recording, dissemination, and teach- 
ing of this history is necessary in 
order that the Negro may have the 
benefits of his fine traditions and 
heritage: and 

WHEREAS, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
since its organization in September 
1915, has taken a leading educational 
role in better acquainting all Amer- 
icans with the magnificant history 


Emphasis on Education — Board of Education members witness proclamation 
ceremony: Col. West A. Hamilton, left, and Attorney Wesley S. Williams, right. 
Elise P. Derricotte, Elementary School Principal, watches as Robert E. Me- 
Laughlin, President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
awards the Negro History Week Proclamation to Albert N, D. Brooks, Junior 
High School Principal. 
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of the Negro people: and 

WHEREAS, 
aside each year since 1926 a certain 
during which attention is 


there has been set 
week 
focused upon the Negro and _ his 
history, and stimulation is given to 
the general improvement of human 
relations; 

NOW, THEREFORE, WE, THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DIS. 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, do hereby 
proclaim the week of February 7 to 
February 14, 1960, as “NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK,” in the City of 
Washington, and during this period 
the special attention of all our citi- 
zens is invited to the achievements 
of the Negro and his contributions 
to the well-being of all races, to the 
end that we may all ‘be made more 
aware of our basic principles of de- 
mocracy. 

Seal 

Signed. 

Commissioners of the 

District of Columbia 

February 4, 1960 





LONG BRANCH 
COLUMBUS DAY MARKED 
The Ist Negro float to be entered 
in a parade in Long Branch in 25 
years marked Columbus Day. 


This float was done in light and 
dark green, The large book, designed 
by Charles Puryear, was white with 
the title “Miss Negro History 1959” 
done in cut-out letters of vermilion 
color sprinkled with glitter so that 
they glistened on both sides of the 
float. The name of our local appeared 
on the back as a sponsor. The slogan 
was dark green lettering on a white 
background with a green tinfoil 
trim. Miss Echnalb (pronounced 
Enalb) Farrow in an emerald green 
gown wore a tiara and carried a 
bouquet of yellow chrysanthemums. 
She earned the right to ride the float 
by defeating eight other girls in the 
“Miss Negro History 1959” contest 
last February 8th. She brought in the 
most money from selling votes in a 
popularity contest. Miss Farrow is a 
June graduate (1959) of the Long 
Branch High School. Second place 
went to Miss Yvonne Clayton of 
Asbury Park. Third place went to 
Miss Karen Smith of Asbury Park, 
\.J. The queen won gift certificates 
from local stores, plus a book enti- 
tled “Frederick Douglass” by Benja- 
min Quarles. Miss Clayton received 
a gift certificate and the book, “Har- 
riet Tubman” by Earl Conrad. Miss 
Smith received a book, “Negro Poets 
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and their Poems” by Robert T. Ker- 
lin. 


We also had a poster contest in 
which each participant was to inter- 
pret the Negro History theme. The 
judges gave first consideration to 
the interpretation of the theme rath- 
er than the art work. This was won 
by Ralph McGee, Jr., a June grad- 
uate of the local high school. He 
received a book “The Negro in 
Sports” by Edwin B. Henderson. 


The float was designed and built 
by Charles Puryear, husband of the 
president of the Long Branch local, 
aided by Walter Thoms, 
driving the jeep. Sitting beside Mr. 
Thoms is his wife. She had no part 
in building the float. 


who is 


The float was awarded fourth place 
prize of $75.00 in the City’s annual 
Columbus Day Parade. 

This was our first attempt at float 
building and entering it in the pa- 
rade. 

The Halloween Parade was the 
local’s second attempt at float build- 
ing. The float was designed and built 
by Charles H. Puryer and Walter 
Thoms. The rocket was bright orange 
with a dark green tinfoil nose. The 
lettering “Star Chaser” was in dark 
green. The float was resting on a 











Commissioners issue Negro History Week Proclamation in Washington, D.C. 


(ssociation for the Study of Negro Life and History: 


Phaon Goldman, 


Director of Africa House: Rev. E. 


Left to right: Hubert B. Pair, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel; West A. Hamilton, Board of Education; John B. Duncan, Recorder of Deeds: Elise P. Derri- 
cotte, Negro History Author: Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin; Albert N. D. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer of the 


Franklin 


Jackson, President D. C. Branch, NAACP: Wesley S. Williams, Board of Education; and George B. Fleming, Insurance 
Executive and Member of the Board of Public Welfare. 
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cloud with glittering stars, The fringe 
is green, yellow and red. Riding the 
float was Miss Bernice Harris. a 
member of the 1960 class of the 
Long Branch High School, She wore 
a black taffeta modern witch’s outfit 
lined with bright orange. black leo- 
tard and orange 
black hat with orange brim. Small 
multicolored stars glittered on her 


sweater. cloves, 


costume and hat. Large glittering 
stars (white) trimmed her hat, belt 
and shoes. She carried a small broom. 
Her costume was made by Mrs. Ethel 
Puryear, president cf the Long 
Branch ASNLH., 

This float was entered in the City’s 
annual Halloween Parade. It won the 
third place trophy in the most ori- 
ginal group. 








First Negro Float at Long Branch, N.J. 


1959 rides in Columbus Day Parade. 





Echnalb Farrow, Miss Negro History 





Second Float wins Third Place in Halloween Parade. 
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Hillside School 

Leroy and Buena Vista Streets 

Berkeley, California 

January 4, 1960 

Dr, Charles Marshall, Jr. 

2712 P Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
Dear Dr. Marshall: 

We are studying the Southern 
States and along with this, the history 
of the Negro. We would like to learn 
all we can about Negro history and 
famous Negroes of today. We attend 
a large school where there are no 
Negro students, therefore, we have 
little contact. Our teacher has been 
telling us Africa, slavery. 
achievements in slavery, and many 
of the great things Negroes have 


about 


done, 

Would you send us a biographical 
sketch of your life, a picture, if 
possible, and any pamphlets, books 
or materials that could help us in 
our study? We are preparing a bul- 
letin board that is thirty six feet 
lLng on the history of the Negro 
during Negro History Week. We 
would certainly like to have your 
biography on our board. 

Address your letter to me. I am 
in the fifth grade and am especially 
interested in you. 

Sincerely. 
Tim Hart 


Student 





Dr. C. Herbert Marshall 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Whom is Your 
School Named? 


sy Geneva C. TURNER 
Shaw Junior High School 


Courage and bravery in the face 
of danger are qualities of character 
that win admiration and praise at 
all times. Persons exhibiting these 
qualities are always held in high 
esteem. ROBERT GOULD SHAW. 
for whom the school at Seventh and 
Rhode Island Avenue, in Washington, 
D.C., 
showed courage in many ways and 
had a very brilliant military career. 


is named was a soldier who 


Massa- 
chusetts, of Francis George and Sa- 


He was born in Boston, 


ra Blake Shaw on October 10, 1837. 
He was the grandson of Robert 
Gould Shaw of Gouldsborough, 


Maine, and of Boston. In 1856, Shaw 
entered Harvard College but left in 
1859 for New York where he enlisted 
in the Seventh Regiment and left 
with it for Washington, D.C., April 
9, 1861. 


These were the beginning and tur- 
bulent years of the Civil War in 
which Shaw began his active and dis- 
tinguished military career. He was 
commissioned May 28, 1861, as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Second Mass- 
achusetts Regiment. He was promoted 
to First Lieutenant July 8, 1862, and 
to Captain August 10, 1862. On 
March 23, 1862, he was in the Battle 
of Winchester. He was promoted 
from Captain to 
Spring of 1863. 


Colonel in the 


There had been much controversy 
during the Civil War about arming 
Negroes for military service. Many 
generals were willing to use them 
as laborers only, In Tennessee and 
Lousiana the secessionists had ac- 
tually organized free Negroes in mili- 
tary service. Some leaders in the 


North 


using them as soldiers in defense of 


were very much in favor of 
the Union and began forming regi- 
ments of them. At the end of 1862 
four Negro been 
brought into the military service of 
the United States. The “Kansas Col- 


regiments had 


ored Volunteers” were formed early 
in 1862. When the Emancipation 
Proclamation had been signed in 
1863, Lincoln officially authorized 
the arming of Negro troops. Then 
came the famous 54th and 55th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiments. Before the end 
of the War 178.975 Negroes had been 
armed, 


Now in the Spring of 1863, Shaw 
was made Colonel of the 54th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment which was the 
first Ngero regiment sent into the 
field from the free states. On May 
28. he marched with them through 
Boston on his way to the scene of 
action and had a skirmish on St. 
James Island, South Carolina, July 
16. He then had his regiment brigad- 
ed with the white troops and planned 
a new attack on Fort Wagner. There 
one-half of the officers and soldiers 
were killed. Col. Shaw was killed in 
action July 18, 1863. Although un- 
able to capture Fort Wagner. a point 
necessary for the capture of Charles- 
ton, the troops fought with great 
valor and sacrificed themselves along 
with their gallant leader, Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


The Shaw Junior High School 
stands to commemorate the courage 
and bravery of this valiant soldier 
and Colonel of the famous 54th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment. 


Know Your History 
Jessie H. Roy 


Like the ministry, the profession 
of law depends much upon persuas- 
ive oratory. To be able to talk well 
is by no means the only requirement, 
however: for the good lawyer must 
also KNOW the law and be able to 
interpret it. This calls for consider- 
able study and _ practice. 


The lawyer must know Logic, 
which is the science of correct reas- 
oning. He must be able to discrim- 
inate between important and non-im- 
portant evidence: and to write briefs 
outlining the main points in each 


particular case. 


Then. like the minister. who also 
deals with people — all of whom are 


more or less emotional — the law. 
ver must so plead his case that the 
jury will be persuaded by his elo- 
quence to accept HIS argument in. 
stead of that of his opponents; and 
this is certainly no small task! 

In studying the progress of the 
Negro lawyer, one is bound to thrill 
with admiration for those who have 
made the grade. Knowing our his- 
tory, which is marked by lack of 
opportunities, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination, it is all the more won- 
derful that the Negro has succeeded 
at all in this field. 


Even his own people often hesi- 
tate to hire a Negro lawyer — not 
because they think he is not quali- 
fied; but because they know that mix. 
ed juries, especially, are often com- 
posed of some men and women who 
have already made up their minds, 
irrevocably, before a case involving 
Negroes and whites ever comes to 
court. There has been much proper- 
ty loss and loss of rights because of 
this type of prejudice. 

Yet, in spite of the many odds 
against them, America has had and 
is still producing some very outstand- 
ing colored lawyers. In the early 
days, and even down to our own time, 
many of our lawyers have had to 
supplement their earnings in their 
chosen profession with other part- 
time work Some accept positions in 
the sevice of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and others enter politics, 

One of the earliest distinguished 
Negro lawyers was a Mr. J. F. Set- 
tle. Mr. Settle attended school in 
Oberlin, Ohio. for a while. Before 
entering college, he was “one of three 
or four colored boys ir a class of 
about forty-five or fifty students: 
yet, he was chosen as One of the 
eight orators to represent his class 
when they entered college.” Mr. 
Settle remained a student at Oberlin 
College until his sophomore year. 
Then his father died. and the young 
man moved to Washington, D.C. and 
finished his education at Howard 
University. 

Upon his graduation from the 
Howard Law School. Mr. Settle was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia: 
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but he chose to move to Mississippi 
to open his own practice. 

Mr, Settle was elected in 1876 as 
a delegate to the National Republi- 
can Convention. He became, also an 
elector for the state of Mississippi 
at large on the Hayes and Wheeler 
ticket; and again, in 1880, was Pres- 
idential Elector on the Garfield and 
Arthur ticket.” 


In 1883, Mr. Settle was nominated 
and elected to the legislature in spite 
of strong opposition. His brilliant 
mind and ‘able oratory won him the 
election by a majority of more than 
twelve hundred votes. After his term 
as a member of the legislature, Mr. 
Settle decided to move to Memphis, 
Tennessee. Here he became an Attor- 
ney General of the criminal court 
of Shelby County. 

Mr. Settle was not only a fluent 
speaker, but also a man of great 
personal integrity. 

Another remarkable early 
ney, was Samuel McElwee. At the 
end of the Civil War, this embryo 
lawyer could not even read or write 
because he had been a slave and was 
therefore denied the right of educa- 
tion. After the War, this ambitious 
boy, eager for an education, attend- 
ed school whenever he could, and 
studied far into each night after his 
daily work was done. 

By 1868, Mr. McElwee had learned 
enough to pass a series of examina- 
tions and be admitted to school with 
his class. He taught for a while, then 
entered Oberlin College where he 
waited on table and washed dishes 
to help pay for his tuition and his 
board. His limited finances forced 
him to stop school again and teach 
for awhile in several different states. 
First, he obtained work in Mississippi 
then in Alabama. Once, he is said 
to have walked thirty miles to take 
a school in Tennessee. 

As he was still unable financially 
to go back to college, his next move 
was to study under a private teacher. 
His first mentor was a young white 
student at the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. This young man was so im- 
pressed with _McElwee’s story. that 
he brought his pupil to the attention 
of the president of Fisk University. 

Mr. McElwee was invited to enter 
Fisk from which school he gradu- 
ated in 1883, Prior to his graduation, 


attor 


Mr. McElwee became a member of 
the Tennessee State Legislature, and 
served three terms as a stateman and 
orator.” He was also a delegate to 
the Chicago Convention which nom- 
inated Mr, J. G. Blaine for president. 
Mr. McElwee was a “magnetic speak- 
er” and a very hard worker. 

Still another earlier attorney whose 
rise was spectacular and fascinating, 
was Mr. James C. Napier. Among 
Mr. Napier’s accomplishments were 
these: After receiving his degree 
from the Law School of Howard 
University, he became the first of his 
race to ‘be appointed to serve in the 
bureau of the Sixth Auditor. Later, 
he was appointed as Revenue Agent 
for the Internal Revenue District 
comprising the states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee. Alabama, and Louisiana: 
from which position, he was pro- 
moted to that of Deputy Collector. 

Mr, Napier was elected to the City 
Council of Nashville, Tennessee, for 
four terms; and while in this office, 
was instrumental in securing for his 
race. the appointment of Negro 
teachers in the public schools. and 
the erection of new and better schools 
for Negro children. 

There were many other worthy col- 
ored lawyers of the early days. but 
we have been able to give you only 
a sampling. 

In our own day, too, there are 
many distinguished Negro members 
of the Bar. Some of these men are 
rendering valuable service to the 
Government in addition to their own 
private practice. In many parts of 
the country, others are serving as 
assistant district attorneys, judges. 
magistrates, etc. In fact, there have 
heen a couple of Assistant Attorney 
Generals among the race. One of 
these was Mr. William H. Lewis who 
was appointed to this position under 
the administration of President Taft. 

Others who have held exalted po- 
sitions because of their knowledge of 
law. are W.C. Houston, who served 
as Assistant Solicitor under the Uni- 
ted States Postmaster General: Per- 
ry Howard and Robert L. Vann who 
were both special Assistants to the 
United States Attorney General. 

One of the finest to serve in the 
United States Department of Justice, 
is Attorney Louis R. Mehlinger, Mr. 
Mehlinger is also noted for his work 
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as an official in the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
whose founder, Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son, was a good friend of his. 

The number of Negro judges in 
our country is surprising and en- 
couraging. One of the first colored 
men ever appointed to the Bench, 
perhaps the very first one, was Judge 
Robert H. Terrell, who was‘appointed 
to this position in Washington, D.C. 
Other Washington judges include 
Judges James A. Cobb, Armond W. 
Scott, Emery Smith, Andrew Howard 
and Austin L. Fickling. 


In New York, Charles Ellis Toney 
and James E. Watson were the pion- 
eer Negro judges. Other New York- 
ers on the bench include Judges 
Myles E. Paige, and Jane Bolin. 
Judge Bolin was the first Negro wo- 
man judge in the United States. She 
was appointed to her position as 
Judge of the Justice Domestic Rela- 
tions Court by former mayor Fiorel- 
lo La Guardia of New York City, 
in 1937. (There is also Judge Rivers. 
Ed.) 

Thomas Dickens, Herman C. 
Stoute, Carson DeWitt Baker, Ed- 
ward R, Dudley, and Vernon C. Red- 
dic are still other New York jurists 
of prominence. Chicago has judges 
Frederick Slater, Wendell Greene, 
and Henry C. Ferguson, while De- 
troit is served by Judge Wade H. 
McCree, Jr. 

Allegheny County in western Penn- 
sylvania is proud of its judge, Judge 
Homer Brown, a well-known native 
of the city of Pittsburgh; while Phil- 
adelphia, in the eastern part of the 
state, has at least three Negro judges. 
Among Philadelphia jurists are 
judges Herbert E. Miller, Raymond 
Pace Alexander, and Juanita Kidd 
Stout, a recent Negro woman ap- 
pointee, 

In Kansas City, Missouri, Carl R. 
Johnson holds office as one of the 
three judges of the city’s Municipal 
Court. Even in the Deep South we 
have one Negro judge — Judge Law- 
son E. Thomas, of the Municipal 
Court of Miami, Florida. And Judge 
William Hastie of the Virgini Is- 
lands is known to most of us. 

Aside from the Federal and muni- 
cipal governments, the NAACP is, 
perhaps the largest employer of bril- 
liant Negro lawyers. Just to name 
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all of these, whould take a pretty 
thick volume; but we must bring to 
mind a few — among theim being 
Attorneys Charles H. Houston, Z. 
Alexander Looby, and Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Each of these men deserves much 
more than a passing comment; for 
each rates high in the hearts of his 
poeple. One of ihe ablest and most 
fearless of these three. is Thurgood 
Marshall — Director-Counsel of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund, Attorney Marshall will go 
down in history as the colored man 
who had most to do with the Su- 
preme Court’s order to integrate the 
schools of our country. 


What immense strides the Ameri- 
can Negro has made in the profession 
of law; This, in spite of the fact 
that the study and practice of law 
demand courage and stamina as well 
as know-how. Surely no inferior be- 
ing could master it. 

Year after year, collegs and uni- 
versities are turning out more ard 
more young lawyers, which is as it 
should be. Although every law stu- 
dent is not destined to become a great 
lawyer, it is hoped that most Negroes 
will learn enough about law to know 
what their rights ARF. 

We are sure from the progress of 
the race in this field, there will al- 
ways be enough capable colored law- 
vers to defend those rights! 

Something to Do. 

1. If there is a Negro judge in 
your community, arrange an inter- 
view and write a brief biographical 
sketch of his or her life. If there is 
no judge, write about a prominent 
colored lawyer in the same way. 

2. Look up the names of as many 
Negro lawyers as you can find. 

3. Build a story around the theme 
of an able Negro lawyer successful- 
ly winning a difficult case. Put as 
much suspense and action in it as 
you can. 

4. Find out how many colored law 
firms are in your town; also, learn 
how many of these firms are father 
and son teams, 








PLEASE GIVE US 
YOUR NEW ADDRESS 








JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 
P.O. Box 51 College Station 
New York 30, N.Y. 


TIMBUCTOO 
By John Henrik Clarke 


When Ibn Buttuta, the great Arab 
traveler and writer, visited Timbuc- 
too in the year 1533, this legend- 
shrouded city was already well konwn 
in Europe. It was the greatest city 
during the Golden Age of the Western 
Sudan. When Europe was emerging 
from the Dark Ages, Timbuctoo was 
a center of great learning and com- 
merce. The people of Timbuctoo 
lived in a society where university 
life was highly regarded and scholars 
were beheld with reverence. 


In the years when Timbuctoo was 
the great intellectual nucleus of the 
Songhay Enjire. African scholars 
were enjoying a renaissance that was 
known and respected throughout most 
of Africa and in parts of Europe. At 
this period in African history the 
University of Sankore was the edu- 
cational capital of the Western Sudan. 
In his book, “Timbuctoo the Mys- 
terious.” Felix DuBois gives us the 
following picture: 

“The scholars of Timbuctoo yielded 
nothing to the saints in their sojourns 
in the foreign universities of Fez. 
Tunis, 2nd Cairo: they astounded 
the most learned men of Islam by 
their erudition. That these Negroes 
were on level with the Arabian ser- 
vants is proved by the fact that they 
were installed as professors in Mo- 
rocco and in Egypt. In contrast to 
this, we fiind that Arabs were not 
always equal to the requirements of 
the Sankore.” 

Ahmad Baba. one of the outstand- 
ing scholars of this period, stands 
out as a brilliant example of the 
sweep of Sudanese erudition. An 
author of more than forty books on 
diverse themes as theology, astrono 
my, ethnology, and biography, Baba 
was a scholar of great depth and 
inspiration. He was in Timbuctoo 
when it was invaded by Moroccans in 
1592, and he protested against their 
occupation of the country. His coi- 
lection of 1,600 books, one of the 
richest libraries in existence at this 
time, was lost during his expatriation 


from Timbuctoo. Ahmed Baba, al- 
though the most conspicuous, was 
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only one of the great scholars of the 
Western Sudan. 

There was a time when the main 
roads in Africa lead to Timbuctoo 
Mansa Musa, the famous King of 
Mali, stopped at Timbuctoo on his 
way home from his celebrated jour- 
ney to Mecca in the year 1324. One 
main road to Timbuctoo came south- 
ward through Tripoli, then to Lake 
Chad on the east to Khago, the Song 
hay capital, called Gao, on the bend 
of the Niger River in the west. The 
other main road pushed southward 
through Morocco and joined the main 
caravan route to Timbuctoo. 

At this period in African history 
the outlet from the heart of Centra! 
Africa and the Western Sudan was 
northward toward Spain or eastward 
toward Egypt. King John XI of 
Portugal had recognized Sonni Ali, 
the black monarch who ruled over 
the Songhay Empire. Later, other 
European nations pressed inward and 
did a brisk business, buying and 
selling in the market places of Tim- 
buctoo. The people of the desert 
and of the great fertile areas south 
of it met in Timbuctoo. The products 
ef azricvlture and industry were 
brought from the south by canoe. 
From the northern desert the came! 


garavans brought salt, dates, and 
wild wares (jewelry. handicrafts. 
etc.). 


The mingled megnificence of Tim- 
buctoo, the splendor of its life, the 
trade of its merchants, the learning 
in its libraries, and the worship in 
its mosques, attracted all manner of 
men. 

From the history of Timbuctoo we 
learn of the great age of the black 
kings who built and ruled it. The 
greatest of these kings was Moham- 
med Abu Bekr El-Tourti, the found- 
er of the Askia dynasty and’the build- 
er of the greatest days of the Songhay 
Empire. He was born on an island 
in the Niger River. He was a full- 
blooded black from a family of high 
status. As he grew. he joined the 
army of Sonni Ali, the King of Song- 
hay. In time he rose to be a general 
end was later made Prime Minister. 
As Prime Minister he served for near- 
ly thirty years and was a most able 
assistant and friend of Sonni Ali, one 
of the most renowned soldiers in 


African history. It was Sonni Ali 
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who took the city of Timbuctoo from 
the rival kingdom of Meli after it had 
passed into the hands of the Tuaregs, 
the strange veiled warriors of the 
desert. 

Sonni Ali pushed his conquests 
until his empire extended from west 
to east some 200 miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean and was bounded on the 
Gulf of Guinea and in the north by 
the slopes of the Atlas Mountains in 
Morocco. In 1492 (the year Colum- 
bus discovered America), Sonni Ali 
was drowned while returning from 
a successful campaign against the 
Fulani people. His son who succeed- 
ed him was weak and inexperienced. 
Mohammed Abu Bekr rose up against 
him and seized the vacant throne. The 
sisters of the deposed king, hearing 
of this and resenting it, cried out, 
“Askia!” The epithet was calmly 
accepted by Mohammed Abu Bekr 
as the title of his dynasty. He became 
the first and the greatest of the Askias 
who ruled over Timbuctoo and the 
Songhay Empire. His dynasty lasted 
approximately one-hundred years and 
was destroyed by the Moorish in- 
vasion in the year 1592. 

Travelers in later years still found 
the city of Timbuctoo a place of fas- 
cination and decaying grandeur. 
Seeing its ruins and_half-ruias 
brought to mind a great and glorious 
period in the after neglected and 
sometime forgotten history of the 
black man before the European in- 
vasion of Africa. 

The German writer, Henry Barth, 
who spent some months in Timbuc- 
too in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and made a careful study oi 
the country, pointed out that beside 
being a great soldier, Mohammed 
Abu Bekr was one of the greatest 
civil administrators who ever lived. 
He stands high in the long list of 
Africans who have been competent 
men of affairs, for in his day the 
University of Sankore in Timbuctoo 
became the center of Muslim learn 
ing in Africa. Books, in those days 
before printing was invented, had to 
be written and copied by hand. This 
process took a long time, and, cou- 
sequently, the books became very 
valuable. So great was the demand 
for books, that a library was a thing 
beyond price; and rich men were not 
proud of their money, their servants, 


nor their cattle, but their fine librar- 
ies. 
Mohammed Abu Bekr, Askia the 
Great, died in the year 1538 when 
he was nearly one-hundred years of 
age. He had ascended the throne 
when Christopher Columbus was dis- 
covering America. He died when 
Henry VIII was still on the English 
throne, fifty years before the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada and two 
hundred years before the first Britist. 
settlement in Australia. 

In 1590 the Sultan of Morocco sent 
a large army with European firearms 
across the Sahara to attack the once 
powerful Empire of Songhay. he 
army did not reach Timbuctoo until 
1592. The prosperous city of Tim- 
buctoo was plundered and devas- 
tated. A state of anarchy prevailed: 
the glory and splendor that once was 
Timbuctoo was over. 





NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
IN NEW INDEX 

G. K. Hall & Co. of 97 Oliver 
Street, Boston, announced that, by 
arrangement with the Hallie Q. 
Brown Library at Central State Col- 
lege, they will take over the publi- 
cation of the INDEX TO SELECTED 
PERIODICALS on January 1, 1960. 
Primarily this publication is an index 
to periodical literature by and about 
Negroes. 





Until now eleven periodicals were 
included in that Index. By a further 
arrangement with the New York 
Public Library, additional indexing 
which is being done there by the 
staff of the Schomberg Collection, 
will be included. 

This index, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of 11 more periodicals and to 
be published by G. K. Hall & Co. 
will continue to be known as the 
Index to Selected Periodicals. 

It will, therefore be necessary to 
increase the subscription price pro- 
portionately from $6.00 to $12.00 
per annum. The Index will be issued 
each year in three quarterlies, and 
an annual cumulation. 

G. K. Hall is also offering a decen- 
nial cumulation of all issues of the 
Index from its inception in 1950 up 
to the end of 1959. There are over 
20,000 entries which will be merged 
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into one alphabet and published in 
one volume of about 410 pages. The 
prepublication price is $35.00 
Orders and inquiries should be 
sent to G. K. Hall & Co:. 97 Oliver 
Street, Boston 10, Mass, 
INDEX OF SELECTED 
PERIODICALS 
List of Periodicals to be indexed: 
The Brown American 
College Language Association 
Journal 
Crisis 
Ebony 
* International Review 
* Jet 
Journal of Human Relations 
* Journal of Intergroup Relations 
* Journal of Negro Education 
* Journal of Negro History 
Journal of Religious Thought 
* Journal of Social Science Teachers 
Liberation 
Negro Educational Review 
* Negro History Bulletin 
* New South 
* Phylon 
Quarterly Review of Higher 
Education Among Negroes 
* Race Relations Law Reporter 
Sepia 
Social Order 
* Southern School News 
which are being 


* Pediodicals 
added in 1960. 
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WHY NEGRO HISTORY 


Only those who know the exact facts of history can 
understand fully the problems of the past. Only those 
who understand the problems of the past can solve the 
problems of the present, and plan a brighter future for 
mankind. American security rests (1) upon the accu- 
rate knowledge of past events, (2) upon enlightened 
thinking, which uses the facts of the past to make new 
contributions to knowledge, and (2) upon the scientific 
method, to test enlightened thinking, to establish ideas 
as knowledge or to reject them as false leads, and to 
apply new knowledge to the creation of a better life. 


True history is a record of the facts of the past. The 
weakest link in American security is the inaccuracy of so- 
called American history. This history includes the con- 
tributions of the people of many racial extractions to 
the development of the United States. This history omits 
entirely or gives a false picture of the contributions of 
the Negro. To attempt to solve problems related to so 
large a segment of our population, without understanding 
fully the problems of the past, is to attempt to by-pass 
the scientific method. To the extent that this is done, 
to that extent is American security undermined. 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History seeks public support in its efforts to fill the gaps 
and correct the fallacies of American history as written 
by prejudiced authors. History as a part of knowledge 
is vital to the security of the nation as a whole, as well 
as to the Negro. It is time for us to consider “Free 
(merica” as well as “Free Europe.” Spreading the truth 
at home will pay us higher dividends in the end. If you 
wish to contribute to educational progress, send a dona- 
tion to the Association for Negro History, 1538 9th 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. For information tele- 
phone: HObart 2-0313. 


The above was a three-minute appeal at the end of 
a Negro History Week program on Radio Station WOOK 
in Washington, D.C., Sunday, February 14th. It is un- 
fortunate that “all about Negro History” cannot be told 
in a short time, as some people seem to expect What 
was said means in effect that Negro History must be 
studied extensively and intensively by each generation, 
just as any other history must be studied. It cannot 
be dismissed by the wave of the hand. It must be bought 
and paid for by Negroes, just as it is bought and paid 
for by the people of all other racial extractions. The 
alternative to this is permanent second-class citizenship. 
As Carl Rowan said in Ebony, you can win the legal bat- 
tles and still lose the propaganda war. 


There is a need to win the legal battles. There is 
also the need to win economic, social, civic, and educa- 
tional battles. You cannot put all of your eggs in one 
basket. You must have some in each. You must be 
willing to pay for the operation of the NAACP, the 
Urban League, the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and Hsitory, your church, your local political or 
civic orgaization, and many other organizations which 
contribute to your welfare. The price of freedom is 
dear. When you attempt to “take a free ride” at the 
expense of the sacrifice of others, you are only half a 
citizen, and you are helping to perpetuate the second- 
class citiznship status of all Negroes. 

While working for the good of Negroes, you must 
work also for the good of all citizens. This means that 
Negroes must be staunch patriots, as they have been in 
the past. On the other hand, Negroes cannot afford to 
support exclusively only integrated organizations, al- 
though they should support these also. The scientific 
approach will show the need to strengthen American 
democracy through curing its ills. The ills of the Ne- 
gro are proportionately greater. These ills of the Negro 
are rooted in problems of the past and complexities of 
the present which need the attention of numerous spe- 
cialized organizations. They cannot be solved in terms 
of generalizations and stereotypes. : 


Granted the need for many specialized organizations, 


what is the need for a Negro History Association? First, 
does history as taught in public schools furnish an accu- 
rate knowledge of past events? There is an abundance 
of material to prove that it does not. To cite just one 
example, this history leaves pupils with the impression 
that the Civil War was a struggle between white men of 
the North and South who fought and died over the ques- 
tion of slavery. Pupils are taught that Negroes were 
satisfied with their plantation life and, in general, had 
“kind masters”. Pupils never do learn of the numerous 
escapes, of the 500,000 Free Negroes in the South in 
1850, or of the 186,000 Negro soldiers and 29,000 Negro 
sailors who fought in the Civil War. It goes without 
saying that pupils would never be taught that four Negro 
sailors and sixteen Negro soldiers won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor during the Civil War. The outcome of 
such history teaching is thinking about the past in terms 
of sterotypes of race, rather than in terms of the actuai 
facts of the past. How then does such thinking affect 
American security ? 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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